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HOW THE PRIZE WAS WON. 


AA com the advent of the summer season 





came the eraze among all of the 
boys in the village of Horton, for 
their favorite field sport, base ball. 

There were nines without number form- 
ed, representing about every age, and each 
nine had its admirers. 
Even the little fellows 
scarcely out of short 

dresses, entered into the 
- spirit of the game with 

1e zeal of their elders, 
7 played barn-ball, 
and ‘“three-old-cat” at 
all times out of school. 

The Alerts had proven 
their superiority over all 
others, and had once 
defeated the Stars of 
Smithville, an adjoining 
town, and had once been 
defeated by them. 

All Horton had the 
greatest confidence in 
their home nine and only 
once had they been dis- 
appointed. The third 
game between these ri- 
val nines was to be play- 
ed the Saturday prece “l- 
ing the close of dic high 
school, as two of the 
members of the Alerts 
lived in another town 
and were only able to 
play with the nine dur- 
ing term time. 

Excitement was at its 
height, and the all-ab- 
sorbing topic was the 
coming match. A\l- 
though in school, lessons 
were learned and recit- 
ed with clock-like regu- 
larity, base hits, home 
runs and double plays 
were uppermost in the 
minds of the male portion of the school, 
while many a fair devotee of the game 
was often 
thusiastic friend : 

“TI do hope the Alerts will win, and they 
aes will if Will Grayson pitches.” 

Grayson was a member of the 
graduating class of the high school of 
that year, and was a young man who had 
many admirers because of his excellent 





‘stumbling block 


eard to remark to equally en- | 
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qualities and his sterling integrity. He 
was one of the contest ints for the yearly 
prizes offered by the school board for su- 
veriority in scholarship, and although he 
fad always taken a high mark in the class, 
and seemed sure of winning, he felt that 
there were those whom he considered his 
friends who were striving to beat him in 
the race for first place. 


Fred Jackson seemed to be the only 





THE 


DECISIVE GAME, 


in Will’s pathway to 
success, and while no idea of his had taken 
tangible form, it became evident to him 
that if possible Fred would take first 
honors, either honorably or through de- 
ceit. Several events had oceurred to bring 
about this feeling, and although he dis- 
liked to entertain such an opinion of a 
class-mate, he could not dispossess him- 
self of that opinion. 
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Both were members of the 
strangely enough, both were 
for the position of pitcher, although it 
remained with Will to say who should 
pitch, being captain of the club. In this 
Seay they were about equal, and while 

‘red depended ‘on his almost lightning 
speed to pitch his club to victory, Will 
had mastered the curves and shoots until 
he had perfect control of the ball. 

As Will was walking 
home from school one 
afternoon, thinking of 
the coming events, he 
heard a ripple of girlish 
laughter behind him, 
and turning suddenly 
he found he: Was soon to 
have a companion in 
Lillie Mason, who was 
running at breakneck 
speed to overtake him. 

Now do not say it was 
unlady-like for Lillie 
Mason to run. She al- 
ways did it and to even 
the sedate people of the 
place in did not seem 
wrong in her. She was 
a pretty, impulsive 
young lady of seventeen 
with a rosy cheek and 
merry eye, and withal 
an interesting person. 

“QO Will,” she exelaim- 
ed, “do you know Fred 
Jackson has won the 
scholarship prize?” 
then hurriedly catching 
he r breath she continue d 

‘I have been running a 
long way to tell you of 
it. He had ninety-tive 
and one-third per cent., 
you had ninety-four and 
[ had only ninety.” 

“You must be mis- 
taken, Lillie,” Will re- 
plied, ‘‘the result was 
not to be made known 
until the close of the 
term, next Wednesday, and to-day is only 
Thursday. Our papers Were handed in 
last Monday, and Mr. Armstrong distinet- 
ly stated that no announcement would be 
made until the close of ‘the term. That 
has been the custom, too, so there must be 


some mistake.” 
‘I hope I am wrong, Will, for your 
sake, but Fred told Nellie Bliss, Nellie 
Hal told Etta Com 


told her brother Hal, 


Alerts, and 
candidates 
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stock and her sister told me, so you see 
I got the news first of anyone,” she 
rattled on, not thinking of the heart 
she was changing to lead in Will’s breast. 
“T think it is real mean, so there, and 
if I had once thought that you needed 
help you might have had my papers 
before I gave them to Mr. Armstrong.” 

“T thank you kindly, Lillie, for your 
desire to assist me, but if my per cent. 
was higher than yours, how would your 
paper have been a help to me?” Will 
asked, with a puzzling smile. 

Lillie was anxious that Will should 


win. She had always been his champion, 
and although he spoke jokingly, the 


tears came to her eyes, and she almost 
sobbed aloud as she said: 

“T thought—perhaps—you—you—might 
haye missed—some questions—that I had 
right.” 

‘** Lillie, pardon me. I did not mean to 
grieve you. You are a dear, good friend, 
and your motive was an excellent one, 
but as it is too late now let me tell you 
a story; it is short, and I know you 
will like it.” 

She quickly brushed away the tears 
and Will continued : 

“T have kept an accurate average of 
my monthly reports during the last year, 
and I know what questions in my last 
examination papers are answered correct- 
ly, and what are not. Those of which I 
am not certain I have given an average, 
and if I do*not win the first prize it will 
be because some one has a higher per 
cent. than 97. 

“But Will—”’ 

“One moment, please, I have not fin- 
ished my story. If Fred Jackson has 
won the prize, he has won it unfairly. 
You are the first person to whom I have 
told my suspicions that he has not been 
a friend to me im this matter, and | 
hope you will keep it a secret, at least 
until after the term closes. Again, what- 
ever may be my actions during the re- 
mainder of this week, do not wonder. 
I think I have am idea that will bring 
it about all right. Can I trust you?” 

“Will, there’s my hand, and if I can 
help you in any way, say so, even if 
my per cent. is lower than yours,” and 
with a merry laugh she bounded away 
up the street that led to her home. 

Will walked slowly along pondering 
over what Lillie had told him, and won- 
dering how such a report came to be 
circulated. More than ever he felt that 
Fred was at the bottom of it, but how 
to make sure that he was right puzzled 
him. He also felt that if possible, Fred 
would cause the defeat of the Alerts 
Saturday, in order to injure him as cap- 
tain of the club, and by beating him 
in the race for the prize would bring 
a double defeat wpon him. 

The last defeat of the Alerts had been 
ascribed to a costly error of Fred’s, when 
instead of throwing the ball to the home 
base to cut off the winning run, he had 
thrown it to the second base where it 
did no good whatever. Will felt that 
until the game was over he must humor 

Fred, and laid his plans accordingly. 

Saturday came at last. <A beautiful 


day and Horton’s citizens turned out 
en masse to witness the game. At 2 


o'clock the field outside the ropes was 
filled with the admirers of the Alerts. 

The Stars came upon the field first. 
They were a noble looking lot of young 
men, and in their red and white suits 
presented a decided contrast to the 
school-boys who were to be pitted against 
them. 





retired to their bench, and the Alerts in 
their white uniforms trimmed with blue, 
marched upon the field with Will and 
Fred locked arms at the head. 

It seemed no unusual thing that these 
two should happen to lead. No one 
noticed or spoke of it—no one but Lillie 
Mason. She thought perplexedly for a 
few minutes, but said nothing. She knew 
Will must be right. 

The next half hour was deyoted to 
practice by the home team, and like 
veterans they fielded the ball, and with 
lightning throws placed it accurately 
wherever it was intended to go. 

When the bell rang for the game to 
begin, a great hush fell upon the congre- 
gated spectators. The Alerts were the 
first at the bat and when the third man 
was out, and each had taken positions 
in the field, Will walked across the vel- 
vety diamond and to the right field. 

“Fred Jackson is_going to pitch!” 
“What is Will Grayson thinking about ?” 
“Well, the game is lost!” ‘‘ What fool- 
ishness!? ‘What's the matter with 
Will?” were expressions heard in dif- 
ferent parts of the field. 

Will knew just what he was about, 
and raised his hand as if asking silence. 
He could not play ball that day. He 
had worked out the problem how the 
game could be won without him and 
had arranged accordingly, putting Fred 
Jackson into the pitcher's box instead of 
taking that position himself. He was 
not fully satisfied regarding the exami- 
nation, and until that was made clear 
he could neither do justice to himself nor 
the club, on the ball field. 

It was uphill work, and while he could 
see that Fred, even in his favorite po- 
sition was favoring the visiting club, he 
could not charge him with it, but by 
judicious coaching he kept each player 
on the alert to accept every chance, and 
with the exception of himself, they 
played a brilliant game. Four times he 
went to the bat, and as many times he 
was out, and had he been given a chance 
to make an error in the position he had 
taken, he probably would have made it. 

No one knew the tumult that was rag- 
ing in his bosom, but he smiled as good 
naturedly as ever, and encouraged the 
boys to “ play ball.” 

At the end of the eighth inning the 
score stood 7 to 9 in favor of the Stars. 
It was too much for Will to bear, and 
with a desperate effort he pulled himself 
together as he opened the ninth inning 
at the bat, and banging the ball away 
down the field he circled the bases, only 
stopping when he had reached third. The 
next two players struck out, and Fred 
Jackson was the next at the bat. He 
was a good waiter and was given his 
base on balls. Te made a feint to steal 
second base, thinking that Will would 
attempt to run home and get put out. 
He did attempt it but a passed ball 


allowed him to score, but Fred still 
stayed at first. 
“One run to tie and two to win,” 


cried Will. He was himself again, and 
when Charlie Mason stepped to the plate 
Will's hopes arose. Charlie was one of 


the heavy-hitters, and getting a good 
hall he lifted it far over the fielders’ 


heads, making a clean circuit of the bases 
and sending Fred in ahead of him. 
The enthusiasm was intense, but short 
lived. The next striker was an easy 
out. The Stars came in to do or die. 
By a series of clean hits they soon filled 
the bases and no one was out. Hope 
for victory at home disappeared. Nothing 


After a short preliminary practice they, but a miracle could turn the game, 


““Run on anything!” shouted the cap- 
tain of the Stars as he stepped to the 
plate. ‘No one out and two runs to 
win. 4 avery body a dri hard.” 
With a tremendous swing 
ball and away it went si 
into right field, while a sigh ; 
the spectators. Swiftly t 
darted around the b a ore 
swiftly went the ball toward Will, who 
started to meet it at the top of his speed. 
Taking it squarely on the fly he never 
stopped running until had crossed 
the first base, then like a bullet he shot 
the ball to the third base to catch the 
runner there. He was in time. . Three 
men were out and the game was won. 

‘How the crowd cheered him. Rush- 
ing upon the field they gathered around 
him, hugging and cheering him, and end- 
ing by carrying him from the field in 
triumph. The Alerts had won the game 
and the championship. 

Great was the rejoicing in the town 
that night, and Will’s praise was upon 
the lips of everyone for the handsome 
triple play which had saved the day 
for the Alerts. 

It was the closing day of the high 
school. The rooms of the building were 
handsomely decorated with cut flowers 
and potted plants, and the large hall 
was closely filled with Horton’s best 
citizens in their gayest attire, to listen 
to the exercises which closed another 
successful year. The blushing maids and 
merry youths whose school work was 
completed were seated at one side_ of 
the platform, while the principal, Mr. 
Armstrong had placed his desk on the 
floor, the control of the exercises of the 
day devolving upon the chairman of the 
school board. . . 

Will sat with the members of his 
class and was ill at ease. He dreaded 
the announcement that would consign 
him to the second place in the scholar- 
ship. He left his seat just before the 
exercises begun and crossing to where 
Mr. Armstrong was sitting asked to be 
excused from taking a part. 

As he stood by the principal endeav~ 
oring to convince him that he was un- 
able to do justice to himself, he glanced 
at the desk befor® him, and in words 
that burned his very soul, read on a 
slip of paper: 

“ Frederick Jackson, 95.1-3; William 
Grayson, 94; Lillian Mason, 90.” 

The room grew dark around him, and 
while he had tried to convince himself 
that he must be wrong, the handwriting 
on the paper was sufficient evidence that 
Fred had succeeded. 

Mr. Armstrong noticing his sudden 
pallor and unsteady step immediately ex- 
cused him from taking part in the ex- 
ercises. 

The essays and orations were soon de- 
livered, the diplomas awarded, and all 
with eager and expectant faces were 
waiting to hear the names of the prize 
scholars. 

How Will’s anxious heart did throb 
when the principal arose to divulge the 
grand secret. With two strips of paper 
in his hand he stepped to the front of 
the platform and said: 

“Gentlemen of the educational board 
and friends of the school: During the 
years I have been with you I have found 
no task which has given me more pleasure 
than this—the awarding of prizes for 
scholarship, but the announcement ¢f who 
the honored ones are to-day, carries 
with it an explanation which [ think is 
necessary at this time. The competition 
closed one week ago last Monday at 
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noon. The papers were retained by me, 
and at the close of the school session 
I examined them, 
sufficient number to verify the statement 
which I had already prepared, I placed 
the papers in my desk. During that 


afternoon several of those papers were 


abstracted, and before the session opened 
the following morning they were re- 
turned. How I do not know, but upon 
examining them a second time, I found 
certain figures had been changed. The 
averages on the changed papers gave the 
following result: Fred Jackson, 95.1-3 
per cent. ; William Grayson. 94 per cent.| 
and Lillian Mason, 90 per cent. Dis- 
honor can never succeed, and although 
the alterations and erasures were cleverly 
executed, the deed was of itself crimi- 
nal. This unpleasant part let us over- 
look, trusting that he who did it is suf- 
ficiently punished in a guilty conscience. 
The averages as compiled by myself and 
which have the approval of the school 
board are as follows: 

“ William Grayson, 97 per cent.; Lil- 
lian Mason, 96.3 per cent.; Wallace 
Barton, 95 per cent.; Annie Billings, 
93.5 per cent.; Ellis Ward, 93 per cent. ; 
Frederick Jackson,, 91 per cent., and in 
behalf of the school board I take pleas- 
ure in presenting to William Grayson 
the first, and Lillian Mason the second, 
prizes for general scholarship in the Hor- 
ton High School. 

Will was astounded, and Lillie could 
hardly believe what she heard, but hoth 
bore their honors proudly, and as they 
passed from the building together at the 
close of the exercises Lillie said: 

“Q Will! I am so glad you won the 
first prize, but T must ask you one ques- 
tion: Why did you march arm in arm 
with Fred round the field, and why did 
you let him pitch ?” 

Gu De T. 


+> 


A Story of the Fourth. 


It was the custom of Mr. Bruce, the 
teacher of the little school in Clear Creek 
district, to spend a few moments at the 
close of cach afternoon session, in de- 
scribing to his pupils some wonderful 
thing, place or event. One afternoon 
it was the temple of Diana, and among 
other things he said: ‘‘The temple of 
Diana is one of the seven wonders of 
the world; it aws a splendid building, 
and so it ought to have been, as it took 
over two hundred years to build it, the 
material all heing of the purest marble, 
brought from the quarries of Greece, 
and from quarries along the shores of 
the Mediterranean. It was a magnifi- 
cent structure, but not more so than the 
one it is in the power of every boy or 
girl to build. In a certain sense we are 
all builders. The temple of character in 
its construction and completion is not 
Jess grand, and quite as wonderful as any 
temple of historical renown. This tem- 
ple of character also requires many years 
in which to erect and complete a perfect 
and substantial structure. Every act in 
life is a-stone in the temple, and it ought 
to be our watchful care to see that our 
every act is fair and noble, pure as the 
shining blocks of marble from the fa- 
mous Grecian and Italian quarries. Then 
in after years there will be no crumbling 
or decay in any part of our character, 
but it will shine more beautiful and grand 
against the background of wrong and er- 
ror, as the years, with their ever-chang. 
ing events pass by.” 

A tap upon the bell now dismissed the 
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school, and soon the restless boys and 
girls were gaily laughing and chatting, 
as in odd or even numbers they went 
their different ways to their homes. 

Two boys, Clair Read and Ned Bently, 
with shining dinner pails, were walking 
briskly down the lane toward the bridge 
that crossed the little creek. They 
stopped at the bridge, and leaning on 
the low railing looked down into the 
clear water that rippled and softly mur- 
mured as it ran beneath the bridge, over 
rocks and pebbles, now in the shade of 
the drooping willow, now flashing like 
a sheet of silver in the golden sunlight, 
while if mirrored the blue of the azure 
sky, the fleecy clouds, and the eager, 
thoughtful faces of the two boys, in its 
reflecting depths, and then floated out 
of sight as a curve in its course carried 
it away. 

“Come, Ned, a penny for your 
thoughts,” cried Clair, giving his school- 
mate a familiar nudge, ‘“‘ you have been 
quiet for full five minutes, you must have 
some very serious thoughts to keep you 
silent that length of time: come, own 
nh apy 

“Well, I have no objections,” replied 
Ned. If you will believe me, I was think- 
ing of two things. One serious, the other 
of a more light and hilarious nature. 
First, and seriously, of what Mr. Bruce 
said about our temple of character; sec- 
ond of— 

““No need to tell the second one,” in- 
terrupted Clair, “it was of the Fourth 
which comes next Monday. But really, 
Ned, it would be a fine thing to build 
up a character such as Mr. Bruce de- 
scribed. I mean to begin sometime.” 

““T believe I will begin now,” said 
Ned, soberly, “ there is no use in putting 
off any thing that one ought to do. The 
Fourth is a good time to begin—Inde- 
pendence Day, you know.” 

“Well, perhaps I will, too,” said Clair, 
as he tossed a twig into the water, and 
watched the first tiny waves that circled 
larger and-larger, around the simple cause 
of their existence. Catching an inspi- 
ration from them he added: ‘If we 
should, I wonder if our worthy acts 
would cast as wide a circle of influence 
as the circle of the waves yonder caused 
by the twig I just tossed into the creek ?” 
“Undoubtedly they would,’ said Ned. 

Both boys now laughed; and then 
followed a lively conversation about the 
Fourth ; in which sun-rise, salutes, flags, 
brass-bands, orations, fire-crackers, ~tor- 
pedoes, and the evening fire-works were 
equally discussed. Soon they came to a 
pleasant looking farm-house, with com- 
fortable out-buildings. At the gate Ned 
bid his friend good night, and giving his 
pail to his little sister, who had come to 
meet him, he went to the barn to help 
his father who was working in the yard. 

“T wish you could go to Greenville 
on the Fourth, Mother,” said Mr. Bently, 
addressing his wife that evening at sup- 
per. “‘ You go with the children, and I 
will stay at home; as some one ought to 
stay.” 

“Oh! no, Edwin,” replied his wife, ‘I 
could not possibly get along alone; you 
are the one to go, I can do all that is 
necessary to be done here, if you can 
come home early enough to help with the 
milking.” 

‘*T wonder if I could not stay at home 
in mother’s place,’ thought Ned that 
evening as he took his milking pail, and 
started for the cow-yard. ‘‘ Mother staid 
at home last Fourth, yes, and the year 
hefore; I believe IL ought to stay.’ It 
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was not a pleasant thought, for he was 
a genuine boy and anticipated the Fourth 
as much as any boy in Greenville. But 
the more he thought of it, the more he 
believed he ought to stay at home. 
‘What a grand opportunity to lay the 
corner stone in my temple of character,” 
he mused. “T told Clair the Fourth was 
a good time to begin. T will not he a 
selfish coward now when I have an op- 
portunity to show my colors.” So before 
his pail was filled with foaming milk, he 
had decided to stay at home on the 
Fourth in his mother’s place. 


** Mother,” said he the next morning 
at breakfast, “‘I have made up my mind 
to stay at home next Monday; you haye 
not been to a celebration for two or three 
years, and I am able to keep things in 
order here one day, so you just please 
get yourself ready to go.” 

At first Mrs. Bently would not listen 
to the idea of Ned’s staying; hut seeing 
he was very desirous of her going, and 
being a wise woman she saw it would 
be wrong to deprive her boy of the pleas- 
ure and discipline he would receive, by 
not complying with his wishes. So, plac- 
ing her arm about his shoulders, she said: 
“I would enjoy going very much, if you 
think you will not be so very lonesome 
all the long day here alone.” 

“T will get along all right, and you 
need not worry about me. I may get a 
little lonesome, but it won’t hut me, I 
guess; if you can only have a good time, 
I will be content,” was Ned’s reply. 

Accordingly on the morning of the 
Fourth, the Bently household, with the 
exception of Ned, started for Greenville, 
promising to be home by sundown; and 
sister Nell, and little Koy said: ‘ We 
will bring home all the Fourth we can 
to you, Ned.” 

Now, I do not pretend to say that Ned 
did not want to go to the celebration. 
There is no day in all the year so dear 
to a boy. No other holiday is to be 
compared to it in genuine boyish sports 
and amusements. Not even the advent of 
“the greatest show on earth,’ awakens 
so great a degree of enthusiasm as the 
dawning of the “ Glorious Fourth.” Ney- 
ertheless, Ned was happy as he went 
about his work, for so his merry whistle 
testified. 

The time slipped away until if was 
nearly sundown, and Ned began to look 
for the return of his parents. To get a 
better view of the road in the distance 
he started down the path leading from 
the house to the gate. When about half 
way to the road, he was surprised to 
see a man approaching the house by the 
road that led from the highway to the 
barn. One glance at the approaching 
figure was enough to assure Ned that the 
man was a vagrant or tramp. ‘* What 
shall I do?” thought the boy as he in- 
stantly turned and went back to the 
house. He slipped in at the front door, 
taking care to leave it part way open, 
and passed through the sitting room, in 
time to meet the tramp at the kitchen 
door as he stepped upon the porch. 

‘Good evening, my boy,” said the 
tramp; “would you be kind enough to 
give me something to eat? I am very 
hungry.” 

“Yes, I guess so, I will go and see. 
Have a chair,’ said he, at the same time 
offering one that sat upon the porch to 
the tramp. 

But the man, seeming not to hear 
Ned’s invitation, followed him into the 
house, and sat down in a chair by the 
kitchen table; while Ned, striving to 
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overcome his agitation, uncovered what 
remained from his dinner, which was still 
upon the table, remarking, ‘‘ Why, yes, 
here is plenty—all but bread. I will get 
some for you in the pantry.” 

The maf, without further invitation, 
began eagerly to help himself to the 
eatables before him. When once in the 
pantry, Ned lingered a moment, trying 
to control his excitement, and to appear 
unconcerned, but on coming out with 
the bread, he caught the tramp in the 
act of putting a silver spoon into his 
pocket, and as he placed the bread upon 
the table, he saw the corner of a snowy 
napkin peeping from the breast pocket 
of the ragged coat. 

“Father's money,” was the thought 
that flashed through Ned’s mind at sight 
of these petty thefts. Spoons and napkins 
were nothing compared to the roll of 
bills in the bureau drawer in the parlor 
bed-room. So, with an excuse to shut 
the front door, he left the kitchen. “I 
will hide them in my hat, between the 
straw and the lining, near the band,” 
thought Ned, as he quickly arranged 
them and returned. 

The tramp soon finished his supper, 
and as he picked up his old slouched 
hat to leave, he turned to Ned, saying, 
“How would you like to trade hats? I 
will trade even,” at the same time placing 
Ned’s clean straw, upon his head. 

Ned’s heart seemed to almost rise into 
his throat; but he proved himself equal 
to the occasion, as he quietly said, “If 
you wish to trade hats, hadn’t you better 
take one of father’s? it may fit you 
hetter than mine.” , 

“IT don’t care, let me see one,” said 
the tramp, removing Ned’s hat, which 
Ned lost no time in taking and placing 
upon his own head. 

“They are bere in this closet,” said 
Ned, opening the door of a large closet 
well filled with family clothing; and 
taking his father’s every-day hat from 
a hook. he handed it to the tramp, who 
had followed him to the door. 

“A pretty good fit,” said the tramp, 
after trying on the hat, “but haven't 
you a better one in there ?” at the same 
time stepping past Ned into the closet. 

Not until that instant had Ned thought 
of catching the tramp; to save his fa- 
ther’s money and get rid of the man was 
all he cared for. But now he saw his 
chance, so in less time than I can tell it, 
he shut the door of the closet and locked it. 

Without waiting to hear the requests 
of his prisoner, Ned, hearing the sound 
of an approaching wagon, ran out doors, 
hoping it might be his father. and so 
it proved to be. He quickly related his 
adventure with the tramp, at the same 
time taking the money from his hat and 
giving it to his father. 

Mr. Bently kept the man a prisoner 
until morning, and then he took him to 
town, and delivered him up to the proper 
authorities. 

Ned was a hero to me, not because he 
saved his father’s money, or caught the 
tramp; not alone because he was cool 
and collected in a time of danger, which 
is a most praise-worthy quality, hut be- 
cause he was unselfish and willing to 
give up the pleasant holiday, that his 
mother might enjoy a day of change and 
pleasure, and by that act, I think he 
placed in position a corner-stone in his 
temple of character, over which he will 
rejoice all the years of his life; and who 
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Playing Lawn Tennis. 


Tennis was a well-known game in En- 
gland as long ago as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. So you see it is by no means as 
new fashioned as one might imagine from 
its present popularity. 

In early times it was played indoors, 
however, and a wall was used instead of 
a net, which really divided the space into 
squares or courts, and the name tennis- 


court still remains, although the game of 
lawn tennis is played in the open air on 
the greensward. 

All that is necessary to play the game is 
a smooth lawn, with the grass closely 
trimmed, a net thirty-six feet long and 
three feet wide, two cloth-covered rubber 
balls, and two or four racquets or bats ac- 
cording to the number who wish to play. 

The ground should be marked out ac- 
cording to the following diagram : 
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The easiest and cheapest material to use 
for marking is Common air-slaked lime, 
which can be mixed, not too thinly, with 
water, and put on with an old broom. 

The dimensions are as follows: A to B, 
78 feet; A to A, 36 feet; E to #27 
feet; E to S and F to S, 18 feet. 

The lines AA and BB are called the 
Base Lines. The lines marked SS are 
ealled Service Lines. EF and FHF are 
Side Lines, and AB and AP Double Side 
Lines; CD is the Half Court Line. 

The outer lines AB AP are only used 
when four persons are playing, and with 
the space between them and the side 
lines constitute the double court. The 
space bounded by the lines EF LF, EPR 
and FF is called the single court and is 
used when two persons are playing. 

The general idea of the game for two 
players is as follows: Suppose that there 
are two players, X and Y. X who is 
called the ‘‘ server”? stands with one foot 
on the Base Line FF’ to the right of the 
center, and knocks the ball over the net 


will doubt that the building raised upon | into the court diagonally opposite him, 
such a foundation will not be beautiful | bounded by the lines CS, SS. 


and lasting as eternity ? 
Mrs. Mary FENTON. 


Y stands just back of the service line, 
CS, and must hit the ball on the first 


bound, sending it back over the net any- 
where within the single court of his oppo- 
nent. After the first time the ball may 
be hit ‘‘ on the fly.” 

The point of the game is to make the 
ball stay on your opponent’s side. Every 
time either player fails to return the ball 
it counts for his opponent. 

The server has two trials. If he fails 
ie put the ball in court it counts against 

im. 

After each point, the players change to 
opposite sides of the half court lines, and 
the server again ‘‘ serves” the ball to his 
opponent, who is called the ‘‘ striker- 
out.” The count is as follows: The first 
two points count fifteen, the last two ten. | 

The order is 15, 30, 40, 50 or game. 
Whenever both striker-out and server get 
40, the score is said to be ‘‘ deuce,” and 
one side or the other must get two points 
in succession before he wins the game. 
The first point after deuce is called ‘‘ yvan- 
tage,” and the next one game or deuce 
again if the same player that had van- 
tage does not make the point. If the 
server gets the point it is ‘‘ vantage-in,” 
if the striker-out, ‘‘ vantage-out.” At 
the end of each game the striker-out 
becomes server. When either side wins 
six games it is called a_ set, and the 
players change sides. It is the server's 
duty to call the score. 

When either side has no points its score 
is said to be “love.” For instance, sup- 
pose the server has made two points 
and the striker-out none. The score 
vould then be called “thirty, love.” 

Now a few points about playing. In 
serving, the racquet should be held firmly 
near the end of the handle, and the ball 
thrown up and struck when it reaches a 
point about a foot above the shoulder. 
This method, which is known as the 
‘ overhand-server,” is the one used by all 
the best players. The racquet is held 
obliquely so that the ball slides a little, 
as you hit it, which gives it a slight 
“curve” or “eut.’ Care should always 
he taken to grasp the racquet firmly, 
and not to-allow it to turn in the hand, 
either in serving or returning the balls. 

Another service known as the under- 
hand consist in dropping the ball and 
striking it before it hits the ground. It 
should always be the aim of the server 
to send the ball as close to the ground 
as possible to clear the net as this de- 
decreases the bound, and increases the 
difficulty of the striker’s-out returning 
the ball accordingly. 

After serving the ball the server should 
come up to the middle of the court, and 
indeed, that is the point at which both 
players should station themselves after 
the ball has been returned once, “as it 
gives much better control of the court. 

In the double game, for four players, 
the only difference of play is that the 
players use the double court and serve in 
turn. When a player’s partner is serv- 
ing he should stand near the net in the 
opposite corner from his partner. 

Immediately after the first play, all the 
players should try to come up to within 
a few feet of the net, and the partners 
should take care each of his own side 
of the half-court line. 

Lawn tennis is a very pretty game, and 
doubly interesting from the fact that 
ladies and gentlemen can both play with 
almost equal skill. It is splendid exer- 
cise and good training to acquire quick- 
ness of the muscles and of the eye. There 
is nothing rough or dangerous about it as 
there is about base-ball or foot-ball, and 
yet it is vigorous enough and interesting 
enough for anyone. 
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Louisa M. Alcott, 


To have reached girlhood and not have 
read “‘ Litthe Women,” or boyhood and 
never have known “ Little Men,” would 
be misfortune, indeed. 

Few authors are so popular in the days 
of girlhood as Louisa M. Alcott, and 
none merit a wider reading. 

The daughter of philosopher Bronson 
Alcott, of Concord, Mass., she spent her 
early days in pinching poverty, putting 
her shoulder to the wheel before she was 
sixteen, to help support the family. 

She resolved that she would be “ rich, 
happy and famous some day,” and so well 
did she attain her end, that it is related 
of her that one morning in later life, 
she handed to Mrs. Lucy Stone one hun- 
dred dollars, saying, ‘‘ I earned this before 
breakfast, and think you can spend it 
better than I for the advancement of 
women.’”” 

Miss Alcott’s books abound in charming 
pictures of home-life, and ‘‘ Aunt Jo” 
is ‘embalmed in the thoughts and loves 
of thousands of liftle men and women,” 
as some one has put it. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, are 
the publishers of Miss Alcott’s books. 
The writer is unable to give a complete 
list of her books, but there are eight vol- 
umes, at $1.50 each, in the “ Little 
Women Series,”? comprising Little 
Women, Little Men, An Old-Fashioned 
Girl, Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Un- 
der the Lilacs, Jack and Jill, and Jo’s 
Boys. The volumes of this series are 
perhaps more widely known and read 
than her other hooks. 

The “Spinning-Wheel Series?” com- 
prises four volumes at $1.25 each, Spin- 
ning-Wheel Stories, Silver Pitchers and 
Other Stories, Proverb Stories, and A 
Garland for Girls. 

Under the heading of ‘Aunt Jo’s 
Scrap--Bag” the publishers have grouped 
My Boys, My Girls, Shawl Straps, Cupid 
and Chow-Chow, Jimmy’s Cruise in the 
Pinafore and An Old-Fashioned Thanks- 
giving; Si per volume. 

** Moods,” a novel at $1.50, was her 
first hook, and was written when she was 
but eighteen, though not published until 
some time after. In later years she re- 
vised if somewhat, and cut out some of 
the“ fine writing” as she expressed it. 

“Work, a Story of Experience,” and 
“ Hospital Sketches and Camp and Fire- 
side Stories” as well as several collec- 
tions of short stories, are to be credited 
to Miss Aleott, in addition to those men- 
tioned before. 

The publishers will supply any of these 
books, by mail post-paid, on receipt of 
the price named, or they may be ordered 
through our supply department on the 
same terms. 

——- -40e- ——_ 
How to Care for Cage Birds. 


Do not hang your bird merely where 
his cage looks pretty. Nor must you fly 
to the other extreme, and place him in a 


glare of sunlight, even in winter. Birds 
suffer and die from this cause. The hest 


way is to give him his choice; put him in 
the sun and shade a part of his cage, so 
that he may do as he likes. You will no- 
tice that he often sits in the shade. 
Remember and take care about placing 
him in a draught, or too close to even a 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































closed window, except on warm summer 


days. Itis as great a mistake to put him 
where he will be subject to the dry, burn- 
ing heat of a furnace or stove. Do not 
hang his cage too high nor too low, but 
let him breathe the pure air which you 
breathe yourself. 

From November till June wrap his 
cage nightly in a warm shawl, or draw 
over it a thick flannel cover, and never 
place the cage on the floor, as I saw ad- 
vised not long ago. 

Your bird needs variety as well as you, 
bird-store men and bird-hook writers to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. Give 
him every day, beside his seed and fresh 
water, a bit of green food, lettuce, sorrel, 
chickweed, plaintain (leaf or ends), or a 
slice of banana or apple, and fasten the 
delicacy so that it cannot fall to the floor. 
A dainty bird will not touch it if it falls. 
Also, now and then, perhaps three times 
a week, give him a snip or two of raw 
beef the size of a pin head—larger if he’s 
a mocking bird. He may look askance 
at first, and turn his wise, black eyes 
upon it with curiosity, but he will soon 
relish it, and eagerly snatch it from your 
finger, and it takes the place of the in- 
sects he would add to his hill of fare if 
he were free. 

In fact, try to keep in mind that the 
little fellow has likes and dislikes, pain 
and discomfort, happiness and pleasure, 
much as you have yourself, and you will 
be well repaid by his brightness and vi- 
vacity.—Our Dumb Animals. 
tee 


Notes From Here and There. 





At Athens, Greece, there is a girls’ 
industrial school which has four hundred 
pupils. 

According to reports made to the 
Women’s Congress held at Detroit 
recently, more than threo million women 


are engaged in work which is not domes- 
tic, of which 34,000 are accountants, 
clerks, etc., 275 ministers, 75 lawyers. 

Miss Mary Redmond, an Trish sculptor, 
has been studying for three years in 
Italy, where her work was much admired. 
She has now returned to Dublin, and is 
overwhelmed with orders from both 
England and Ireland. She is only a little 
over twenty. 


Fifteen young Hindoo ladies have been 
admitted to the new female class of the 
Campbell Medical Schools at Calcutta, 
and are studying medicine. Many of 
them are Brahmins. Ten have obtained 
scholarships, and others are admitted as 
freo students. 

Miss Maria M. Dean is a homeopathic 
physician.who took a little office and hung 
cut her sign three years ago in Helena, 
Mont., which has a population of about 
18,000 souls. Miss Dean never prac- 
tised anywhere else. Her income last 
year was between $11,000 and $12,000. 
Born in Madison, Wis., she was gradu- 
ated from the Wisconsin University and 
from a Boston medical school. Then 
she went all alone to Berlin to still fur- 
ther prosecute her studies, where she 
encountered great difficulties in gaining 
admission to a hospital until Prof. 
Schroeder interested himself in her cause. 
This gained for her full opportunities to 
study in her chosen field of medicine. Dr. 
Dean is about 30 years old and is said to 
be a woman of remarkable ability. She 
is ono of the most popular and most prom- 
inent residents of Helena. Although full 
of pluck she is not a bit masculine. She 
is an excellent shot and can hit eleven or 
twelve birds out of thirteen on the wing. 
Dr. Dean is of medium height, has light 
hair and complexion, weighs 150 pounds, 
does not want to marry, and probably 
never will. 


THE 


American Archeological Association, 


President—A. F. Berlin, Allentown, Pa. 

Vice-President—Dr. D. 8. McArthur, La Crosse, Wis. 

Secretary—Alvah Davison Helmetta, N. J. 

Treasurer—#. J. Sheridan, 295 Adelphi Street, Brook- 
lyn, IN. Y¥. 

Iabrarian—Chas. A. Perkins, Wakefield, Mass. 

Exchange Superintendent—J. R. Nissley, Ada, Ohio, 

Counterfiet Detector— : 

Official Editor—Geo. 11, Richmond, 5 Beekman St.,N.Y. 


It gave me pleasure to read the com- 
munication in last issue of ‘“ Plain Talk” 
from Mr. Ira C. Harper. The Archaeolog- 
ical Department fairly bustles with in- 
teresting matter, and it is just what I 
like to see. We want more to unfold 
themselves on this page—more of Mr. 
Harper’s stamp. Do not be backward. 
If you have something to say, no matter 
how little, out with it. In this way we 
can reach persons who are interested, and 
strengthen the Association. Keep the 
ball rolling. 

I wish to say a few words in answer 
to Mr. Harper’s letter. Iam afraid he, 
in some respects, misunderstands me. 
Broken objects of all kinds should be 
repaired, provided all the parts are pres- 
ent; but I again emphatically insist 
that it 3s wrong, and shows a want of 
good archaeological training, to restore 
missing parts of a relic, be it stone, bone, 


bronze, copper, pottery, or iron, with 
material foreign to the object itself. 


Not even should the line of fracture 
or the seam be filled. It should remain 
as it is, to show that the object was in 
a broken condition when it first came 
into the hands of the owner. A _ relic 
restored as Mr. Harper wishes it done, 
is no more a true relic, and consequently 
valueless both monetarily and_ scientifi- 
cally, and were I to form a cabinet of 
relics or write a work of authority on 
the subject, I would certainly not refer 
to objects of this kind, unless in a depre- 
sating manner, nor would I allow them 
to enter my cabinet. Tampering with 
relics is almost inexcusable. Many of our 
ablest archaeologists do not even want 
sand or clay adhering to an object brushed 
off. Why, then, should broken objects 
he perfected, as Mr. Harper does his? 
I have carefully looked through many of 
my books on the subject, wherein figures 
are shown. Broken ones figured are 
restored with dotted lines and shading. 
This proves they are left severely alone, 
unless none of the broken parts are 
missing. 

Mr. Harper mistakes when he refers 
to the manufacture of gun-flints as an 
extinct industry. They are still made 
in England for the African trade. Sir 
John Evans in his ‘‘ Ancient Stone Im- 
plements of Great Britain,” pp. 13, 15 
and 17, tells us all about their manu- 
facture. 
of Scandinavia” by Prof. Sven Nilsson, 
pp. 5 to 16, one can read an interesting 
story of his experience in the making of 
chipped stone objects. IT would direct the 
attention of students of Archaeology to 
“Observations on Stone Clipping,” by 
Mr. George Ercol Sellers, in Smithsonian 
Report for 1885, Part 1, p. 871. The 
article is worth reading. 

This country is dotted with fraudulent 
relic makers, and there is found no object 
in this great land of ours, but what has 
heen imitated, and very successfully, too. 
Some of the largest museums have been 
caught. A noted Archaeologist not so 
yery long ago paid a large amount of 
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money to be shown the old camping- 
ground and burial-place of a former In- 
dian, but which, upon close examination, 
proved to have been made up of charcoal 
and the bones of some old skeleton pro- 
cured from Philadelphia. One needs but 
read “‘The Indian and the Mammoth” 
by a Mr. Mercer, of Doylestown, Pa., to 
see what these scamps undertake to do. 
These two tricks were evidently played 
by the same person living in Philadelphia, 
and they are not the only ones of which 
he is the author. 

Perhaps some have read the discussion 
in reference to the Elephant pipes found 
in Towa, and now stored in the museum 
belonging to the “‘ Academy of Sciences” 
at Davenport, Iowa. Well, they have 
been proven frauds, and the principal 
party connected with the production of 
them has been detected in exchanging 
fraudulent for true relics. 

Time and space prevents me from 
writing more. The foregoing again shows 
how necessary it is for collectors, es- 
pecially so those in search of knowledge, 
to band together for protection. 


A. F. BERLIN. 
President A. A. A. 


—~+e>—____- 
Secretary’s Report. 


Last month IT made no report, as noth- 
ing had occurred in my department which 
I could communicate to the members. 

An important matter is now to be con- 
sidered, this being regarding the annual 
convention, which, according to the res- 
olution passed last August, should he 
held at Washington, D. C. this coming 
August. 

In view of the small number of mem- 
bers in the Association, it would appear 
to me entirely out of place to call the 
convention, as a quorum, I feel sure, 
would not be in attendance. 

The Association has been in good run- 
ning order for upwards of six months, 
and since its organization only sixteen 
persons have paid their dues and_ re- 
ceived a card of membership. Of this 
number some paid only for six months, 
and their dues were thus paid only to 
March first. The members are all charter 
members and since the charter member- 
ship was closed no new members have 
been received, and until this month no 
applications.—Now why is this? Not be- 
cause the Asscciation has not been ad- 
vertised enough, as copies of this paper 
have been sent to thousands of names 
from the lists of a prominent archaeolo- 
gist, and in addition to this, notices have 
heen inserted in many local papers, but 
the result is as stated, only sixteen mem- 
bers out of over a hundred who sent 
their names as willing to join such an 
Association if one was formed. 

I speak plainly this time, as something 
}must be done, it being evident to any- 
one that the archaeologists of this coun- 


their benefit, and if they won’t uphold 
it, it cannot go on, hard as it is to see 
so much labor in organizing thrown 
away. 

I trust the members will each consider 
ithis report as a personal letter to them 
and advise me what they think should 
be done. 

A. Davison, Sec’y. 
+e —- —- 
Applications for Membership. 

Chas. A. Hunt, 233 Shelby Ave., East 
Nashville, Tenn. 

References: Wm. Brown, A. C. Camp- 
bell, Russel St., Nashville, 







Indian Net-Sinkers. 


The following interesting article is 
from the pen of the editor of the ‘‘ Now 
and Then,” of Muncy, Pa.. Those per- 
sons who are wont to say that nothing 
useful can be learned from the study of 
Indian relics should give it a careful 
reading. 

Some years ago, when _ prospecting 
along the Susquehanna River in the 
neighborhood of Muney for Indian relics, 
we often met with flat, water-worn peb- 
bles, of various shapes and_ sizes, that 
were artificially notched ou the sides or 
ends, as represented by the three figures 
that illustrate this article. Their use 
became a matter of constantly increasing 
curiosity, but there was no one then in 
the neighborhood who could tell any- 
thing about them. Very little expertness 
was necessary to make the implements, 
as each notch could be quickly produced 
by one or two simple blows, and they had 
therefore little interest as specimens of 
Indian painstaking and skill; but they 
were so common that it was evident that 
they had served some frequent and im- 
portant purpose in the domestic life of 
the Indians, and we became very anxious 
to find out what that use was. 

The material of these sinkers is the or- 
dinary flat, water-worn pebbles occurring 
in the bed of the river and the tributary 
creeks, and was, therefore, always abun- 
dantly at hand and ready for their pro- 
duction. The greater proportion of the 
pebbles thus notched vary in weight 
from about three to ten ounces, but they 
are sometimes found from three to more 
than four pounds in weight. The ordi- 
nary size is from three to five inches in 
length. 





Fig. 1. 
The greatest number of them have but 
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Pia, 2. 


two notches, either on the sides of the 
pebble, as in Fig. 1, or at the ends, as 
shown by Fig. 8. They also oceur with 
four notches, but much more rarely, as 
represented by Fig. 2. Specimens are 
sometimes found with but one artificial 
notch, a natural indentation on the oppo- 
‘site side or point evidently answering 
‘the required purpose. One specimen was 
'found by the Rev. A. P. Brush that had 
}seven. artificial notches, but this was 
| doubtless due to a mere playful whim of 
‘the manufacturer. We have sometimes 
‘picked up these sinkers quite a distance 
from the river, but only on the banks of 
the stream have we found them in large 
numbers. They are still frequently 
found, although thousands have been 
carried away by relic hunters. It did 
‘not, however, at first occur to us that 
they had a positive or necessary connec- 
tion with the water, as the Indian town 
sites known to us were mostly along the 
‘river; and we had also,found most of our 
arrow-heads, scrapers, hammers, frag- 
ments of pottery, and other relics in the 
‘same localities. Hence, for what use the 
‘simple objects were manufactured be- 
came a constantly recurring and perplez- 
ing problem. They are now by every- 
body called “ net-sinkers,” but then no 
one had a name for them. 

_ Noticing the name of Prof. Charles 
Rau in the annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to which he had con- 
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chaeological and ethnological subjects, we 
wrote to him (in 1870) in regard to the 
notched pebbles, and furnished him with 
a description and drawings. He imme- 
diately replied that “ they were probably 
net-sinkers,”’ but before venturing a 
more positive opinion, requested that a 
good series of typical specimens be for- 
warded to him for examination. He at 
once became deeply interested in the 
relics, began to consult all the authorities 
at hand on Indian fishing, and asked us 
to furnish him with every fact and de- 
tail in our possession that might be of 
service in the investigation. The re- 
sult of the correspondence was that he 
prepared a monograph on “ Indian Net- 
sinkers and Hammer-stones,” which he 
furnished to the ‘‘ Archiv fur Anthro- 
pologie,” a leading organ in Germany for 
subjects of this nature, and to which he 
had already for some years been a con- 
iributor; but he afterwards made an 
English translation of the article, which 
appeared in the American Naturalist, 
Vol. VIT., March, 1873. Of the hammer- 
stones we shall not write at present, as it 
is proposed to make them the subject of 
another article. 

The investigation entirely — satisfied 
Professor Rau that the notched pebbles 
were net-sinkers. The following from 
his monograph briefly states some of the 
reasons for the conclusion at which he 
arrived : 

“From the great number of net-sinkers 
found near Muncy, it may be deduced 
that the Indians were much engaged in 
fishing at this point. . : . 
Net-sinkers of stone are even in our time 
in tse among certain tribes of the north- 
west coast of North America: as for in- 
stance, among the Chinooks (at the 
mouth of the Columbia River), who at- 
tach them to their salmon-nets. ‘Their 
nets,’ says Mr. Swan, ‘are made of twine 
spun by themselves from the fibres of 
spruce roots prepared for the purpose, or 
from a species of grass hrought from the 
north by the Indians. It is very strong, 
and answers the purpose admirably. Pe- 
culiar-shaped sticks of dry cedar are used 
for floats, and the weights at the bottom 
are round beach pebbles, about a pound 
each, notched to keep them from slipping 
from their fastenings, and securely held 
hy withes of cedar firmly twisted and 
woven into the foot-rope of the net. The 
nets vary in size from a hundred feet long 
to a hundred fathoms, or six hundred feet. 
and from seven to sixteen feet deep.’ 

‘*Pishing-nets may be counted among 
the utensils invented at very early 
perieds, on the spur of necessity, by men 
in various parts of the world. That they 
were already in use in Kurope at a re- 
mote time of antiquity is proved by their 


remnants preserved in an almost mar-. 


velous manner in the Swiss pile-construc- 
tions of the stone age, as, for instance, 
those of Robenhausen and Waugen. In 
the earliest works on North America the 
fishing nets of the Indians are mentioned, 
but not deseribed. Cabeca de Vaca, the 
first European who gave an account of 
the interior of North America, refers in 
various plaees, though in a transient man- 
ner, to the nets of the natives whom he 
met during his long wanderings. * 
a 2 The Knight of Elvas relates 
that the Spaniards, while at a place near 
the Mississippi, called Pacaha, caught 
fish in a lake with nets furnished by the 
Indians. This establishes at least the 
fact that the tribes of the Mississippi Va!- 
ley employed fishing-nets when first seen 
by Europeans. The Indians of the pres- 
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ent New England States made strong nets 
of hemp. For this we have the authority 
of Roger Williams, who gives also the 
word Ashop, which signifies a net in the 
language of the Naragansetts. Accord- 
ing to Van der Donck, the Indians in the 
neighborhood of New Amsterdam (now 
New York) employed during the middle 
of the seventeenth century (about 1650), 
various kinds of nets; but this author 
does not state whether these nets were 
original Indian inventions, or adopted 
from the Dutch colonists. The Natchez, 
on the Lower Mississippi, made their nets 
from the bark of the linden tree, and 
knitted them quite in the European fash- 
ion.”? 

At the time of this inquiry Prof. Rau 
lived in New York City, where he was 
employed as a teacher of Greek and He- 
brew. In the spring of 1875 he was en- 
gaged to take charge of and classify and 
arrange the entire ethnological collection 
of the Smithsonian Institution, to prepare 
a descriptive catalogue for publication, 
and to make a selection of objects for ex- 
hibition at the Nation’s Centennial at 
Philadelphia. Finding him well quali- 
fied for the service of the Institution, he 
was retained as the Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Department, and in this 
position he served with great credit un- 
til the day of his death. He made good 
use of his opportunity, and produced a 


number of highly valuable scientific 
works. One of these was the result of a 


request of the United States Commission 
of Fish and Fisheries to write an article 
on ‘* The Methods and Apparatus of Pre- 
historic Fishing,” to be published as a 
part of the Commission report, but the 
work of the zealous and learned collabor- 
ator “‘ grew to such proportions that. if 
was deemed advisable,” after examina- 
tion by eminent experts, to present it to 
the world as a “‘ Smithsonian Contribution 
to Knowledge.” It was therefore pub- 
lished by the Institution, and appeared as 
a handsome quarto volume, with the title 
of “Prehistoric Fishing in Europe and 
North America.” It contains much vyal- 
uable and interesting, if not exhaustive, 
information on prehistoric fishing, and 
practically demonstrates that the notched 
pebbles of the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna have been properly named net- 
sinkers. Of its 405 beautiful illustra- 


tions. six are figures of “‘ stone sinkers” 


found in the neighborhood of Muncy. 
After minutely describing these and other 
specimens sent by us, the author of the 
work adds : 

“The material of these sinkers is al- 
most exclusively graywacke, a kind of 
rock belonging to the geological forma- 


tion of Muncy, and also occurring in 
numerous pebbles in the neighboring 


creeks which empty into the Susquehanna. 
The frequency of sinkers in this vicinity 
indicates that the Indians were much en- 
gaged in fishing at this point. The 
Susquehanna is here about nine hundred 
and fifty feet wide, very deep in some 
places and well stocked with fish, such as 
perch, pike, sunfish, cat-fish and eels. 
There existed formerly a shad-fishery at 
Muncy, before the river was obstructed 
by dams. Formerly, however, fish were 
still more abundant, and the locality, 
therefore, afforded the aborigines great 
advantages as a fishing-station. The 
first white settlers found on or near the 
site of Muney a village of the Minsi or 
Munsey Indians, the Wolf clan of the 
Lenni-Lenape or Delaware nation, and 
hence the name ‘Muncy. These Indians 
probably made and used the sinkers 
found in the vicinity,” 
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aoedquarters for the Beautiful Little Oregon Bird 
A rrow Points, for Collectors and Dealers. 

Sioux, Apache, etc., Indian Relies in large variety. 
Museums, advanced collectors and amateurs supplied 
with genuine Relics. Write for large catalogue of 
Archiweolgical Relics, Minerals and Fossils to 

I. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, Dak. 


INDIAN RELICS. 


Arrow Jleads...5, 10 and 15 ets- 
Spear Heads..10,20 “* 30 “ 
Pottery Pipe 

Stems... 
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Illustrated Catalogue of Jn 
; dian Kelics for stamp, Outlines 
of large Grooved Stone Axes, etc. for stamp. 


ELMER E. McWETHY, 
Box 58. Pavilion Centre, Genesee Co., N.Y. 


(A few choice Sharks’ Teeth, 10 and 15 cts.) 
FREE | bring you many dollars. No postals. 
® Box 454, PASSUMPSIC, VT. 
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By AN OLD DRUMMER. 





Every one who sells goods ‘on the road,” or who 
ever expects to, should have this handy little book, of 
about 100 pages, that can be easily carried in the 
pocket. 

It is the condensed experience and observation of an 
old successful commercial traveler, He meets competi- 
tors, combats the chicaner, listens to the braggart, tries 
his ability as a collector of doubtful outstanding ac- 
counts, inquires into the solvency of his customers, 
shows how an order can be taken despite adverse cir- 
cumstances, and other matter which all can be turned 
into gain in the hands of a clever man who wishes to 
sell goods, 

The book contains route lists of about 250 towns and 
cities, with the best hotels for travelers. 

Every merchant should place this in the hands of his 
employees. 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, FOR 25 CTS., 
E. VAN SCHAACK, 
6112 Patchen Ave,, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S.« 





A choice epecimen of anything on this list will be sent post-paid for 3 CTS. of we wih Oe 
Whe entire cobection, 45 specimens, packed IN « Meet wooden bow post paid POR ONL YVO3 CTS. 


1 Resurrection Plant, Mex. 29 Alligator Tooth, Indiana River, Fla, 
*S Oar Marine ‘Algwa, Martha's Vingyard | 80 Crinoid Stem, Cumberland River, Tamm) 


3 26 var. Foreign Stampe $1 Curio Sponge, Bahamas 

4 Bun Shell, Naceo. Bahamas 32 P Wood, Sonoma Co, Calm 

5 Starfieh, Capo Cod, Mam. ie renee aneae NY. 

6 Bark from Cork-Tree, 5; Sand Shar , Atlantic 

7 “Big Tree” Bark, — Cale. 35 Flexible Coral (Metites), Tongs lalee ) 

6 Sand Dollar, Casco Bay, Ma 26 Limpet, Bahamas 

8 Chines Coin 37 Bloodytooth Shell, Nessaa 

10 Tusk Sboll, W. 38 Poadl Shark Tooth, & C. 

41 Organpipe Coral, Singspore, 3» 0 jam or Shel) Door, Bahamas 

2 Cyprad yen, Bingspore 40 Native Lodastons, Magnet Cove, asia) 

13 Cypraa Achola, Am bora 41 Olive Shell, Zansibar 

14 Cypre Arodrica, BE 1. 42 6 Gaines Pea, 

15 Red Sea Bean, Bahamas 43 Piece of Loofab, Japan 

16 Gray Sea Bean, Nemao, Behameae’ 44 2 Egg Cay of Periwinkl, Adantio 

17 Brown-banded Bea Bean, Debamas i Pease oth, mate Ny ele 
tives 


—PUT OF AxXD FOR 44L8 5h — 
FRANK H. LATTIN, 
Publisher of “THE OOLOGIST,? 

Wholesale and Retasl Dealer im “ 

{mons, Instruments, Supplies aap 
Spe ablloatlons for the Waturalist, 
Albion, M. Y. , 

(Serv % wramr ros Comruers 


19 Branch Corn}, Bahamas 
20 Arrowhead, Orange Co, Indians 
@1 Acorn Barnacls, Pacifo 
22 Rose Corsl, 
23 Quartz Crystal, Hot Springs, Ark. 
24 Bea Urobin, Atlantio 
25 Shaving frome Moteor, Coahuila, N. uM. 
26 Money Cowry,Ceylon 
27 Piok Coral, Caroline Inles 
¥8 Indian Pottery, Orleans Co., N. ¥ 
This is truly one of the mont '' Marvelous” collections ever pot up 


pled arten Work, and while proving invaluable to ” collectore, 
ar Oe cracks te oa te «The specimens at retail prices amount to over @£.00) 


elder ones will appreciate ite mer! 

by tire Collection by return mail, each specimen Inbel- 

pins tere Recent ing wife delivery and atasfartion guaranteed, for ONLY 66 CTS 
Address plainly, FRANK BH LATTLN, ALBION, H. ¥, ? 
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READING Story Papers and Magazines. 17 for 25c.; 


40 for 50c. No two alike. Some of them 
are $3.00 monthly magazines, costing 25c. apiece. 

J. W. BROWN « CO., Union Centre, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By an arrangement hed entered into, the subscription 
list of the publication known as Luray Breezes has been 
combined with PLAIN TALK’s, and hereafter subscribers 
to Breezes will receive this paper. For many years 
Breezes was issued from Luray, Va., and had a large 
list of subscribers and many warm friends throughout 
all of the Southern and Eastern States. Several months 
ago it was removed to this city, and now this consolida- 

on has been effected because all parties concerned be- 
lieve that the interests of both subscribers and adver- 
tisers can be better served. 

We are glad to announce, also, that the editor ot 
Breezes, Mrs. Nina B. Barbee Lane, will hereafter be an 
associate editor of PLAIN TALK. Subsequent issues will 
contain one or more departments under her charge. 

PLAIN TALK gives greeting to each subscriber to 
Luray Breezes, and trusts that along and pleasant ac- 
quaintance may be the result to the union. 

Advertisers will be greatly benefited by the combina- 
tion, and we shall hope to receive a more liberal patron- 





age than ever. Please note that no increase of rates 
has been made. 
Jontributions are solicited from our 


readers for the different departments of 
the paper. Do not be afraid to write. 


+o+ 


Persons receiving sample copies of this 
issue are asked to give a careful reading 
to the page announcement of our pur- 
chasing department. 


tee 


The Standard Stamp Co., 1115 So. 9th 
St., St. Louis, Mo., have favored us with 
one of their late price lists. This com- 
pany has grown to be one of the largest 
of its line in the country, and from a per- 
sonal knowledge’ of their business 
methods we feel free in recommending 
them to all collectors. 


———_$0@ —————— 


For some months we have printed an 
advertisement of the ‘ Wherewithal” 
system of education, and do not think 
any reader will regret having sent $1.00 
for the book, provided it is faithfully 
used when received. The latest com- 
pliment it has is from a pleased purchaser 
who writes, “ Your book is a great thing 
and ought to meet with a tremendous suc- 
cess.” 


—_—__+404——_ 


Anxiously Looked For. 


Plain Talk is anxiously looked for by 
our young folks about the time it should 
appear, which is evidence that it interests 
them, but it not only pleases them but the 
older ones as well. The number for June 
is full of good reading matter.—Herald, 
South Haven, Mich. 


- PLAIN WALE - 











“Plain Talk” and Its Aims. 


PLAIN TALK is intended for “ boys and 
girls from nine to ninety,” and, withal, 
“speaks for itself.’ Still, as it is seen 
each month for the first time by many 
readers, it may not be out of place to 
briefly state what it is, and what it hopes 
to be. 

For the present, then, PLAIN TALK is 
an illustrated monthly paper devoted to 
those lines which are of interest to right- 
minded and right-thinking young peo- 
ple, and to those older ones who have 
not passed the boundary line of ‘‘ four 
score and ten.” It has no sympathy 
with, and only pity for, those lads and 
lasses who revel in the regulation ‘‘ blood 
and thunder” serial, and whose only 
anxiety is to know whether One-Kyed 
Ben succeeds in taking the life of Dirk- 
knife Dick, or whether Blue-eyed Bessie, 
the Belle of the Prairie, really marries 
the Mysterious Duke or not. 

It gives each month more or less space 
to original stories of adventure, tales of 
school life, vacation experiences, inter- 
esting anecdotes, biographical notes, 
etc. In all its statements it aims to be 
both brief and accurate; in short to be 
true to its name—to deal only in plain 
talk. It believes that a hearty laugh is 
good medicine, and tries to now and 
then coax a smile to the lips of its 
readers. 

It aims to give the latest intelligence 
concering the different branches of col- 
llecting, touching upon stamps, 
minerals, Indian relics, natural history, 
etc. In the line of nature it does not 
believe in collecting merely for the sake 
of collecting, but would inculcate in its 
readers a love for all the beautiful things 
which God has made, and a respect for 
the rights of even the humblest of His 
creatures. 

Prize ‘‘ word hunts” are never-failing 
objects of interest, and when, not long 
since, the editor thought of discontinuing 
the contests, such a shower of letters was 
poured upon him that he was glad to 
announce their continuance. 

“How To Do It” is the title given to 
one department, and under this heading 
instructions are given in regard to the 
making of all sorts of contrivances, and 
the doing of all manner of things. 

Another department known 
“Games and Pastimes,” and seasonable 
instructions are given for games, both 
new and old, for indoor as well as out- 
door amusement. 

The ladies have a department all to 
themselves, though it is an open ques- 
tion if the interest in it is confined en- 
tirely to the gentler sex. Flowers, fancy 
work, and the like, all have attention in 
this department, under careful editorial 
direction. 

A “purchasing department,’ throwing 
open to subscribers the advantages to 
be gained by access to the metropolitan 


coins, 


is as 


markets, is one of the latest features of 
the paper. No commission is charged on 
purchases, and through this department 
may be ordered a book or a bicycle, a 
watch or a wagon, with the certainty of 
receiving prompt service and the “ best 
goods for the least money.” 

Its readers are invited and urged to 
take the fullest possible share in the dis- 
cussion of matters of interest to them in 
the various departments. The exchange 
column may be used by all subscribers, 
under certain restrictions, free of charge. 

A series of articles is in preparation on 
‘“Money Making Occupations for Boys 
and Girls,” and subscribers are invited 
to send in contributions telling of their 
efforts in the line of money-getting. 
Other equally interesting articles are in 
preparation, and PLAatn TALK hopes to 
grow in circulation and influence until it 
finds its way to tens of thousands of 
homes. 

hie <2 sasha tp ease 


A New Prize Word Hunt. 


We offer a series of prizes to the sub- 
scribers who will make the most words 
out of the letters composing the words: 


"RAH FOR TOWNSEND! 


(Mr. Townsend is the author of the 
Wherewithal system of education, men- 
tioned elsewhere). 

Please note carefully the following reg- 
ulations: 

1. Only subscribers can compete, but any one may 
send their subscription in with their list of words. 

2. Proper names will not be allowed and — words 
found in the body of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
which will be considered a final authority in deciding 
all disputed points. 

3. Pretixes, suffixes and abbreviations will not be 
counted, 

4. Words marked © obsolete” will not be counted, un- 
less they are still current in some one of their mean- 
ings, 

5. No letter can be used more than once in the same 
word unless used more than once in the word or words 
selected as the basis of the contest. 

6. All lists must be written in ink (or on a type 
writer) and must be alphabetically arranged, and the 
words numbered consecutively. 

7. The full name and address of the contestant must 
be written at the top of the first sheet. 

8. Incase of a close contest, the number of errors 
and the general neatness of the work will be taken into 
consideration in awarding the prizes. 

Those wishing to enter the contest 
should give careful attention to the fore- 
going, as several changes have been made 
from the regulations governing former 
ones. This contest will close August 
15th, and the result will be announced 
in the September issue. 

The first prize will be any two of our 
premium books, to be selected by the 
winner; the second and third prizes, 
each one of the premium books. 

Do not confuse this contest with the 


cones previously announced. 
The “American” Prize Contest. 


Quite a large number of lists were re- 
ceived in the competition which closed 
June 15th. 

The first prize goes to Mareus P. 
Chace, Box 57, Pottersville, Mass.; 143 
words. 

The second to R. G. Treat, Brooklyn, 
Ohio; 136 words. 

The third to Geo. D. Thomas, Walt- 
ham, Mass.; 130 words. 

The fourth to J. N. Smith, Lock Box 
14, Bartow, Fla. ; 129 words. 

The fifth to W. V. Kip, 448—5th 
Ave., N. Y. City; 127 words. 





THE BROOK. 


Hear the merry brooklet’s song, 
As it swiftly glides along, 
Onward, never to return, 
Kissing cowslip, rush, and fern; 
How it whirls, how it purls, 
And in golden circles swirls, 
On in utter unconcern, 





Hiding now beneath a rock, 

Out again with pleasing shock, 
Sparkling ‘neath the sun’s bright rays, 
Chiming sweetest roundolays. 

How it sings, how it rings, 

And its diamond drops it flings 
On the clinging woodvine’s sprays. 


Bounding down the mountain's steeps, 
Over rock and crag it leaps, 
Flowing smoothly o'er the lea, 
Flowing on to meet the sea. 
How it darts, how it starts, 
And a pleasing sense imparts, 
Aa it sings its song in glee. 


Madly runs where danger hides, 

And, anon, in peace it clides, 
Where the brake avd alder meet, 
Each in turn its showers to greet. 

How it trills, how it thrills, 

And the air with music fills: 
Symphonies with joy replete. 


Thus it sings its sweet refrain, 

Warbling forth a gladsome strain. 
Bush and twig and wild-flower bright, 
Bend to greet it in its flight. 

How it gleams, how it beams, 

And with changing beauty teems, 
Dashing on in wild detight. 


Cs 
+> 


An Anecdote of Webster. 


One of the very’ best anecdotes of 
Daniel Webster, as illustrative of that 
exalted and exalting character which his 
mind pre-eminently possessed, was told 
by the late St. George Tucker Camp- 
bell, of Philadelphia, himself a lawyer 
of great and deserved distinction. 

Mr. Campbell said that, having been 


retained in a somewhat famous case at 
the time with Mr. Webster, who was 
detained by his Senatorial duties at Wash- 
ington, the conduct of the case through 
all the preliminaries devolved upon him, 
it being agreed that Mr. Webster should 
deliver the closing argument. ‘ But,” 
said Mr. Campbell, ‘‘ day after day went 
by without bringing the great expounder 
until the very last day before that on 
which the closing argument was to be 
delivered, and I was in despair. I was 
sitting in my room at the hotel debating 
with myself what to do, when Mr. Web- 
ster was announced. After the little 
civilities had passed, he asked me to tell 
him about the case. 

“Why, Mr. Webster,” said I, ‘‘is it 
possible you know nothing of the case ?” 

‘Nothing whatever,” said he, “ tell 
me about it.” 

I was utterly dumbfounded, and point- 
ing to a pile of testimony a foot deep on 
the table, I said: ‘‘ How am I to convey 
all that to you in tho little time that is 
left us?” 

“He said: 
Give moe the case 
salient points.” 

He sat down at the table opposite me, 
and [I gave him a rapid synopsis of the 
case, which took me two hours or more. 
One point especially I called to his atten- 
tion. The opposing counsel were bent 
on securing a continuance of the case, 
while our interests demanded an imme- 
diate decision. As areason against grant- 
ing the continuance, I cited the fact that 
the other side had protracted the cross- 
examination excessively, occupying six 
days in the case of one witness. 

Mr. Webster bade me good-night after 
I had concluded, and went to bed. The 
next morning he came into court as 
serene and majestic as Jove himself, 
while I was nervous and apprehensive 
to the last degree. He began his address 


“Oh, never mind details. 
generally, and the 
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| to the court with that slow, ponderous 
gravity that was so characteristic of him 
in the outset of his forensic efforts, then 
gradually warmed and quickened. | 
listened spell-bound, for in essence it was 
nothing but what I had pumped into him 
in the two hours and a half talk of the 
day before. But how transmuted and 
transformed ! To give you an idea of 
tho transformation, [ will take the point 
to which I have alluded. He rendered 
if thus: 

“They ask for a continuance! Why, 
may it please the Court, they have taken 
ab this hearing as much time in the cross- 
examination of one witness as it tock the 
Almighty to create the universe !”’ 

That represents the difference between 
his speech and my talk; my simple six 
days grew to the colossal figure I have 
described, under the magic touch of his 
genius, and this instance was character- 
istic of the whole. 

+> — 
Lesson for the Faint-Hearted. 


An engineer on a railway in the South 
had charge of a train, the two forward 
cars of which were filled with prisoners. 
When they stopped at a station he got 
off for his dinner. In the meantime, the 
prisoners overpowered their guards, one 
of them climbed into the engine, and 
when the engineer glanced up from his 
meal, ha saw it steaming out and away 
across the valley, the train behind it. 
With a cry of dismay he rushed out and 
began chasing it on foot. The crowd 
at the’ station shouted with laughter at 
the hopeless pursuit. 

“Do you expect to reach it?” they 
cried. 

“Tl try,” he thought, as ke panted 
on. 

At the foot of the hill he found a hand- 
car on a siding, and jumping on, made his 
way to the next station. There was a 





detached engine with steam up. He 
boarded it, and continued the chase. In 


an hour he actually overtook his train. 

He saw his duty and followed it, no 
matter how feeble he was or hopeless of 
success. 

Here is a lesson for the faint-hearted ; 
you never know what you can do till 
you try. “Tl try,’ has done wonders. 
When difficulties are in the way, he who 
tries may succeed; he takes all the 
chances. THe who says, “It is no use,” 
lets then slip. 

Sa 
Water and Steam. 

When water once begins to boil, it is 
impossible to raise its temperature any 
higher; all excess of heat is absorbed 
by the escaping steam as so-called latent 
heat, and is given out again when it 
condenses. We often speak of seeing 
the steam escaping from the mouth of 
a kettle, but this is incorrect; steam 


is an. invisible vapor, and we can no 
more see it than we can see air. What 
we do see are the minute drops 
of water into which the steam con- 
denses on coming into the cool ésir. 
If we boil water in a glass flask, we 


shall notice that nething can be seen 
in the interior; and by cbserving the 
steam escaping from a kettle, we shall 
notice that there is quite a distance 
between the end of the spout and the 
point where the cloud becomes visible. 
This cloud of steam is of exactly the same 
nature as the clouds which float in the 
sky, and are formed by the condensation 
in the cool upper regions of the steam 
or aqueous vapor present in the air. 


A Few Historical Notes. 


_ Gas lighting was introduced into New 
York in 1828-4. 

Modern history dates from the age of 
Charlemagne, about 800. 

The art of preserving flowers in sand 
was discovered in 1633. 

Tho first Roman who wore a crown 
was Tarquin, the elder, 616 B. CG. 

Printing in raised or embossed letters 
was begun at Paris by Hauy in 1786. 

The theory of eclipses is said to have 
been known to the Chinese before 120 
Bp . 

Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian 
empire, was founded by Ashur about 
2245 B. C. 

Marseilles was founded hy the Phoae- 
cans 600 B. C., by whom it was called 
Massilsa. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons perished in Antioch by the earth- 
quake of 526. 

More than 4,000 persons perished by 
the hurricane which devastated Barba- 
does, October 10, 1780. 

The temple of Apollo at Delphi, the 
most splendid temple dedicated to that 
deity, was built 1263 B. C. 

The batons used by conductors of con- 
certs is said to have been introduced into 
England by Spohr, in 1820. 

The first crusade ended by the taking 
of Jerusalem, July 15, 1099, and God- 
frey de Bouillon made king. 

Pope Urban VIII. conferred January 
10, 1631, the title ‘‘ eminence” as more 
honorable than ‘‘ excellency.” 

Apologies for Christianity were ad- 
dressed by Justin Martyr to the emperor 
Autoninus Pfus, about A. D. 164. 

Alum was first discovered at Rocha, in 
Syria, in 1300; in Tuscany, 1460; in 
Ireland, 1757; and in Anglesea, 1790. 

Astronomy was cultivated in Egypt 
and Chaldea 2800 B. C.; in Persia, 8209 ; 
in India, 8103, and in China, 2952. 

The Minie rifle was invented at Vin- 
cennes, France, about 1833, by M. Minie, 
who, from a common soldier, raised him- 
self to the rank of chef d’escadron. 

The Saracens introduced the sugar- 
cane into the islands of the Mediteranean 
and old Spain. Hence it was conveyed 
to the Canaries and the West Indies. 

Calico was prohibited as wearing 
apparel in England from 1700 to 1721, 
cambric for wear in 1745, and its use for 
any purpose totally prohibited in 1758. 

The virtues of cinchona were not gen- 
erally known till 1633 or 1638, when it 
cured the wife of the Peruvian viceroy, 
Cinchona. It was sold at one time for 
its weight in silver. 

Chlorine, a gas first obtained by Scheele 
in 1774, by treating manganese with 
muriatic acid. Sir Humphrey Davie 
1810, stated this gas to be an element, 
and named it chlorine. 


The divorce of the Empereor Napoleon 
from the Empress Josephine was decreed 
by the French Senate December 16, 1809, 
and the marriage of the emperor to Maria 
Louisa of Austria took place April 1, 
1810. 


Holland was united to Hainault, 1299; 
to Brabant, 1416; to Burgundy, 1436; 
annexed to Austria, 1477; to Spain, 
1506; ceded to Albert of Austria, 1598 ; 
independence of United Provinces rec- 
ognized, 1606; became a kingdom, 1806. 
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The Philatelic Leader, organ of the 
Pennsylvania Stamp Collectors’ League, 
is one of the new arrivals. It is pub- 
lished by four of the members, being just 
one page apiece. 


Philatelic societies are having a great 
boom lately, and it is hoped that they 
will show some staying powers. Be- 
coming a branch of the A. P. A, should 
be the first aim, as they will then have 
something substantial to back them. 


The next convention of the C. P. A. 
will be held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, com- 
mencing July 3ist. Ul fear but few from 
the “‘ States” will be able to attend owing 
to the distance, but some of the eastern 
collectors along the coast will probably 
get there. 





The Flour City Philatelist is a good 
one from the city of the XXXX brand. 
Its style is somewhat original, and origi- 
nality is what succeeds in the world of 
journalism—generally. We hope our 
brother may be with us long as it gives 





every indication of being a healthy, 
growing child. 

Where, oh! where, is that book of 
Messrs. Rechert and Bogert on the 


United States envelopes? I saw some of 
the cuts prepared for it at least six 
months ago, but the book seems as far off 
as ever. Come gentlemen, hustle it up 
or wo will begin to rank it with the 
Keely motor scheme. 





Another thing I can’t understand is 
why Tiffany’s History of the U.S. stamps 
when first published sold for two dollars 
in cloth, and was then reduced to one 
fifty. The edition was supposed to he 
limited, and many thought that it would 
soon be exhausted, but in this case the 
early bird was out fifty cents for being 
so early. 





The stamp trade is much like journal- 
ism; once in it and it is hard to keep out 
of it. After a long period of rest Mr. J. 
W. Scott now comes out as manager of 
the J. W. Scott Co., Limited. Mr. Scott 
is a very pleasant gentleman and in his 
old line he no doubt will command a good 
trade, as he has both the knowledge and 
experience to get it. 


Mr. John R. Hooper is still smarting 
under the rebuke administered to him in 
the February Collector's Ledger. He 
has tried to lessen the effects of it by 
abusing the writer and from that he 
turns to ridicule, both miserable weapons. 
Hle seems to forget that the writer is a 
Jerseyman and has a hide well tanned to 
resist the attacks of mosquitoes ! 


Major EK. B. Evans, of Bermuda, is 
evidently having a furlough, as the last 
heard of him he was shaking with the 
Garden City boys. The Major has 
written so much on philatelic topics that 
his name is a household word among 
philatelists. It’s a pity we don’t all live 
in large cities and have the opportunity 
of meeting such ‘‘ big guns.” 


Mr. EK. M. Ruben, of Copenhagen, has 
sent me his 46 pp. price list of postage 
stamps, The stamps of the United 
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States are priced considerably higher 
than in our American catalogues, and 
from the small list of them given, these 


stamps are evidently not very common 
in foreign countries. 


Danes. 


Alas, the good old Stamp appears to be 


in a bad way. This paper lays many 
evils at the door of the dealers, but they 


themselves would appear to be a terrible 
example of the effects of dealerism, as 


when the paper was run by collectors 
it was as reliable as a calendar regarding 
its prompt appearance, but now the April 
number bobs up on June 12th! 
of Jewett, but this ought not to be! A 
good reputation is better’ than great 
riches, so boys, let the riches go and hang 
on to that reputation. 


Mr. 
May Stamp World a sketch of Sir Row- 
land Hill’s efforts in the cause of postal 
reform. <A photograph of the distin- 


guished reformer accompanies the article 
giving as it 


which is very interesting, 
oes an insight into the state of postal mat 
ters at that time. Sir Rowland is known 
and honored the world over, as a post 
office reformer, and in the heat of argu- 


ment over the invention of the adhesive 


postage stamp, we should not forget to 
honor him for what we know he did, 
irrespective of other claims. 


At the Scott Stamp and Coin Co.’s auc- 
tion sale on May 27th, a ‘‘ Brattleboro” 
on original envelope brought only $150. 
There are, | believe, but three specimens 
of this rare stamp known to exist in this 
condition, and it strikes me that the price 
realized was very low. Many collectors 


think that the ‘‘ Brattleboro” is the rarest 


stamp known, but it is far from it as at 
the same sale a British Guiana 1856, 4 
cents, blue, brought the highest price 
ever paid for a single stamp, viz. : S260. 
The New York 38-cent buff brought $75. 
Nice stamps to think of buying with an 
empty pocketbook ! 


McLean’s Stamp Collectors’ Guide has 
been issued, and I am glad to say that it 
is all, and even more, than the publisher 
promised. It contains one hundred 
pages, of which thirty-six are devoted 
to first-class articles by prominent 
writers. An excellent feature of the 
hook is the philatelic terms, over many 
of which collectors get puzzled. Its 
list of philatelic societies and publica- 
tions, approval-sheet frauds, and array 
of 2,000 names with the other contents, 
make up a book of which the publisher 
may well feel proud. Published by W. 
S. McLean, 11 Church St., Boston, price 
30 cts. 


Letters from the other side are re- 
ceived in New York quite frequently now 
with a ‘‘ postage stamp photo” stuck in 
the upper lefl hand corner. Sometimes 
this new form of, or rather miniature of, 
the carte de visite is stuck over the flap 
on the back of the envelepe. The photo- 
graph is on very thin paper, of the exact 
size and texture of a stamp, and gummed 
in the same way en the back. They are 
stuck on letters, postal cards, wedding 
cards, birthday cards. Christmas cards, 
Kaster cards and the like, as delicate in- 
timation of the identity of the donor. 
Of course the delicacy of the intimation 
varies with the accuracy of the likeness. 
—New York World, 


The size of the 
price list shows that philately must have 
many adherents in the country of the 


Shades 


Pierson Hill contributes to the 





On June 21st and 22nd Mr. Joseph J. 
Casey sold the Levy and part third of the 
Hawley collections of postage and reve- 
nue stamps. The bulk of the ‘‘ Levy” was 
at one time Mr. Casey’s own collection 
or a part of it, and now in going through 
his hands again it raises up old memories 
and caused the cataloguer to grow enthu- 
siastic and give a fine eulogy on the reve- 
nue stamps. Among the United States 
stamps is a 3c. 1868, grilled, 16x20, 
this being called by Mr. Casey the second 
and rarest type. This stamp is not men- 
tioned by either Sterling or Tiffany and 
[ was nob aware that a stamp with that 
sizo grill existed. For collectors of U. 
S. stamps this sale was a bonanza as the 
stamps were all unused and there was a 
splendid lot of them. 





““ Assurances are given by the postal an- 
thorities that the sickly green two-cent 
postaze stamp will shortly be retired to 
the secluded shades of innocuous desue- 
tude. Certainly the influence of the 
New York Sun is not lost upon this Ad- 
ministration,” says the Philadelphia Press, 
Many of the readers of this paper will 
no doubt remember the war which 
I-ditor Dana of the Sun made against the 
light-green two-cent stamp when it was 
first issued. It took such a hold on him 
as almost to amount to a mania, and half- 
column editorials execrating the stamp 
were almost daily occurrences. But at 
last he had to give it up, and now that 
the party of Jeffersonian simplicity has 
retired, the stamp will probably be buried 
by the G. 0. P. (Great on postage.) 





Mr. C. Tl. Mekeel has issued his cata- 
loguo of American postage stamps, in- 
cluding the U. S. revenue and proprie- 
tary. The book is well arranged and a 
feature which will be appreciated is a 
complete list of U. S. entire envelopes 
with the prices. In looking it over T no- 
tice that the grilled set of U. S. 1870 is 
priced at $34.00, the 24¢. alone being 
$12.00. Some catalogues put the set at 
less than half of this amount, but they 
cannot be obtained at the prices given. 
The first and only 24¢. 1870, grilled, 
that | ever saw on an A, P. A. sheet went 
through my hands about a year ago. It 
was from a New York dealer and was 
priced at just 412.00, so Mekeel knows 
the rarity of these stamps, the set being 
hy far the rarest of any of the general 
issue. 
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A. P. A. Affairs. 


Mr. H. B. Seagrave, haying resigned 
the office of treasurer, the members are 
called upon to put a new man in this 
important place. Canada being hence- 
forth closed to ‘‘ boodlers,” Mexico is the 
next place of refuge. The members will 
take the hint and vote for some man 
far removed from that sunny clime. 


About a dozen of the members whose 
names were published in the American 
Philatelist as being in arrears for dues, 
have stepped up, to the captain’s desk 
and settled. ’Tis well, but this should 
be a lesson to them to hereafter settle 
more promptly, as if is very bad taste 
for a member to allow his dues to remain 
unpaid for six months. 

Say, brethren of the A. P. A.; but 
hold on, that sounds somewhat out of 
place when faction is ranged against 
faction, but gentlemen of the A. P. A., 
haven't we had about enough of this 
last quarrel? This thing might go on 


‘forever, as each side, of course, know 


they are in the right. The Official 


Board say Corwin is only ‘ kicking” 
over some sour grapes, while he inti- 


mates in language that may be read by 
those that run, that the Official Board 
is N. G. The majority side with the 
Board, although many allow that things 
don’t run as nicely as they should, or 
as they have done heretofore. <A _ little 
Christian charity on both sides would 
settle the matter more to the satisfaction 
of the members, as the farther it goes 
the more things there are to be forgiven. 
“The third proposition is to affirm the 
principle of alternating the conventions 
between the east and the west, and its 
justice and desirability is so obvious 
as scareely to require more than the 
bare statement.’”—The Stamp.—That is 
a point, brethren, on which the writer, 
and many others I believe, will hardly 
agree with you. Why should the east 
and west have the convention seats any 
more than the central cities? I cannot 
see why the collectors of Cincinnati, 
Cleveland or Pittsburg haven’t as much 
right to a convention as Chicago or 
New York. They are not as large, but 
it seems unfair to ask the ‘‘ central’ 
members to travel five hundred or more 
miles every year to attend. Many eastern 
and western members would go as far 
as Toledo who would not attend at New 
York or St. Louis, and out of perfect 
fairness the large membership in Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio and Western Penn- 
sylvania, should have a show. 








S2nP 2 cents for Approval Sheet, 50 per cent. dis- 
count. BATES, W. RICHMONDVILLE, N. Y. 





STAMPS on approval to responsible parties at 25 per 
cent. dis. S.. M SAVIDGE, Box 472, Pottstown, Pa. 
IF you are beginners, you want good Stamps, not 
poor rarities. KATES, W. RICHMONDVILLE, N.Y., 


sends a s/icet of 20 varieties for 7 cents. 
MEXICAN 7? vancccS 70 cons: STAMPS, 


CUVIER STAMP CO., WARREN SUMMIT, N. H. 








CANADIAN STAMPS, jen niirosal sheets 


of rare and good Canadian Stamps. Collectors will find 
it to their interest to send me a list of their wants in 
these stamps. Address: HENRY 8. HARTE, P. O. 
Box 1896, MONTREAL, CANADA, 


STAMP PACKETS. 


——+0> 400 —_—_ 

25 to 1,000 varieties from 5c. to $10.00 
Money refunded if Packets are not satis 
factory. Agents wanted, 33 1-3 per cent. 
commission. Reference or deposit re- 
quired. 

U. S$. Department, Revenues and all 
kinds of Stamps wanted, highest cash 
prices paid. 


———_ > 40e—__—- 


HENRY GREMMEL, 
+835 + NASSAU + STREET, * 
NEW YORK. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


are eagerly sought after by every one. T have 
some that will pay you to investigate. Use an 


peg get | every day postal card in writing to me, 
and T will send you some lists, that for LARGE 
VALUE cannot be beat. 


CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 
Sit2 W. Market Street, AKRON, O. 


STAMPS! STAMPS! 





4 var. Persia... .....09c. |>r var. U.S. Revenues. 15e¢ 
8 “* Coylon.......lle.|21 ‘ Heligoland, unu’d, 35¢ 
14 "Deets Taxis, uemsed® ......<:coiedcieds.« 23¢ 


FREE—PRICE LIST —FreeE 


Approval sheets at 25 per ct. commission; good ref- 
erence required. OC. DREW, Box 3250, N. Y. City. 


Are you a collector of Stamps ? 
Do you expect to collect Stamps ? 


Assenting to these questions, your interests will 
not excuse a failure to send to 


E. T. Parker, Bethlehem, Pa., 


For a copy of his MONTHLY PRicEeD-List of Post- 
AGE STAMPS. 


CHEAP SETS OF STAMPS. 








fUNUSED. 
Chili, 8 varities, - - . . . ° . - 15 
Sweden, 1872, 11 var. . . - - ‘ . 06 
}Baden Land Post, 3 var. : : - - - 05 
tBergedorf, 5 var. - - - - - . : O08 
fSiam, 5 var. - - - : . : ° . =| 60 
tU. S. War, 11 var. ¢ - 35 


- ° « - - 8 
Send for our 1889 pricelist. J, C, BECKE R, 
9114 No. Mason St., Bloomington, IIL 


COINS, MEDALS, 


ETC. 
Ill. Catalogue free. 
4U.S. locts., 25c. Set of 
4 New Congo Coins, 25c. 
ce U.S. COPPER COINS 
A SPECIALTY. 
CEO. J. BAUER, 


73 Front Street, 
Rochester, N. Y 


W. H. BRUCE, 
P. O. Box 283, Hartford, Conn. 
Will send ‘you 


400}. 


VARIETIES OF PICKED STAMPS FOR 
ONE DOLLAR. 


Our Keystone No. {” Packet 


Is having a great run. It contains 100 varieties of 
stamps, many unused and rare, Price 50¢, Further- 
more, the purchaser of every fifth packet will receive a 
genuine stamp, catalogued at 81.00, FREE! The 
stamps are guaranteed genuine, and are fine picked 
stamps. We guarantee satisfaction or money refunded, 
Address : 
H. B. WILBER & CO., 3 
i4 & 16 Main St., Cambridgeboro, Pa. 


ATTENTION! 


RESPONSIBLE COLLECTORS who desire to ob- 
tain Genuine pear at the lowest prices should write 
NOW for a sheet of fine Stamps on approval at 30 per 
cent. commission. Mention PLAIN TALK, 


CHAS. BEAMISH, Jr. 


2107 North 1Sth St, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Foreign Consignments and Correspondence solicited. 

















NOTYpp 
GRAVING(0; 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATHEDCATALOGUE 


F. SHEFFIELD, 


MANAGER, 


AND 


PRICE LIST, 


Il 


BATCHELDER Postace Stamp (o., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


POSTAGE STAMPS, 


$113 CASS AVE., ST. LOUIS, WO. 


Our list is the cheapest and best ever issued. Dealers 
Will consult their own interest by sending for It, 


TAMPS. 


If you want 4 Bargain, read this, 


Send for our No. 3 Packet of 75 varietic 8; price 25c.; 
very tine. Our No. 5 Packet is the best thing out con. 
tains 500 varietios; price $2.00. A large number of the 
Stamps found in this packet are VERY RARE. and 
are not usually found in Packets. Send for it at’ once 
and secure a bargain. Agents wanted to sell from 
sheets at 30 per cent. com. 


C. E. HARCRAVES, Box 723 Pawtuxet, R. I. 
ens hee es a tt Ree Shek 5 tt lh 


TO STAMP COLLECTORS. 
SOME INVITING OFFERS, 


PLAIN TALK and Philatelic Gazette, each one year, 
70 CENTS. 
PLAIN TALK and The Stamp Collector, each one year, 
50 CENTS, 
PLAIN TALK and Stamp Collector's Figaro, each 1 year, 
45 CENTS. 
SEND ORDERS TO 


PLAIN TALK PUBLISHINC CO. 
Box 3259, New York City. 


Albums Free! 


To introduce my $10.00 package of 1,000 different good 
Stamps, I will give to every purchaser a 


+ SCOTT'S = 


International Postage Stamp Album 
FREE. - 


This offer is good until June 1st, 1889. 
Apurowel Sheets of good Stamps sent on receipt of 
reverence, 








Or, 





x my le Wanted. Nopenny agents wanted. Price 
ist free, 

HENRY GREMMEL, 
85 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


50 RARE, No Common, and 
Bargain List, 10c. List FREE. 
4 Foreign Coins, 10c.; 3 Confed. Notes 
10c. F. E. Thorp, Norwich, N. Y. 


POSTAGE STAMP 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 


STAMPS 
COINS 





A correct image of yourself 
or any other articlein postage 
stamp form. They are also 
»° gummed and perforated. 

i 100 for $1.50. 

* Send 2c, stamp for sample 
* and illustrated circulars. Ad- 
edress H. A. HYATT, 
*N. E. Cor. 8th & Locust Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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SHORTHAND FREE Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
® by mail, FREE OF CHARGE. 
Enclose postage for first lesson and begin study at once. 
Address : 
HUDSON COLLECE, Columbus, O. 





Material to produce 3 pict- 
ures, ‘FEN CENTS, The 
newest novelty. Pictures 


SPIRIT PHOTO 3. se 


E. VAN SCHAACK, 61 Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





for ollar will om- nd 
every cost be pletely 
one convinced 
at $1.00 
one 
a two own- mprove nly now ew Public 
page sends and made Sentiment 
Book Where- redeem valua formed for 
B44x with-al M your past ble, and true Edu- 
54, will lost time a cation 
With or Without Schools. sae 
THE WHEREWILTHAL COMPA NY ’ 
247 Elbow Lane Place, Vhiladelphia. 


—— 7K = 

Norr.—There is not a male or female adult 
in the United States that cannot forego the 
expenditure of one dollar for segars, refresh- 
ments, fineries, or delicacies, to become the 
possessor of what the above advertisement 
calls attention to. “It is a great thing and 
should meet with a tremendous success.” 


I2 


stNu Mismatics.s¢ 


Contributions solicited, Questions upon any topic re- 
lating to coin collecting will be answered in this depart- 
ment by specialists. 











The U. S. two-cent piece of 1873 is 
worth from $1 to 32. 

The U. S. twenty-cent silver pieces 
of 1877 and 1878 are worth from $1.50 
to $2 each. 

The six pattern pieces, from which 
was evolved the trade dollar, sold at 
auction, some time since, for $36. 

Coin collecting pays. Good coins in- 
crease regularly in value, and there is 
likely to be no less demand than at 
present for perfect specimens. 

There are over fifty varieties, (fifty- 
four we believe, to be accurate) of the 
1794 cent, caused by the use of that 
many different dies at the mint. 

In quoting prices for coins it is always 
to be understood, unless otherwise stated, 
that in order to realize the extreme price 
named, they must be in perfect con- 
dition. 

Coin collecting is decidedly on the in- 
crease, not only in this country, but 
throughout the world. As a proof of 
this statement, witness the increased 
prices which coins have brought at re- 
cent sales. 

A prominent coin collector, who died 
«4 few years ago, was led to join the 
ranks of the numismatists by a desire 
which one day struck him to possess a big 
cent bearing the date of the year of his 
birth, 1799. 

Coins, in order to bring the top-notch 
price, must bo absolutely perfect. <A 
perfect coin is one which shows a sharp, 
even, well-centered, strong, clear  im- 
pression; has never been soiled or 
cleaned; has no nicks, spots, bruises or 
discolorations by handling or atmospheric 
influence. 

It is said that the most complete col- 
lection of United States and colonial 
coins in the world is owned by L. G. Par- 
malee, of Boston. While the face value 
amounts to perhaps a couple of thousand 
dollars only, the collection represents an 
expenditure of more than $50,000, and 
it is doubtful if twice that amount would 
induce the owner to part with it. 


While the majority of collectors ac- 
cept for their cabinets all varieties of 
United States, and even foreign coins, 
yet the most of them have some one 
specialty to which they devote particu- 
lar attention. Thus one is interested 
especially in copper cents, while another 
devotes himself to the minor silver coins, 
4 third to colonial issues, and so on. 
Tho field is a wide one, and there is no 
doubt that the collector who limits if 
somewhat, is the one who obtains the 
most satisfaction from the pursuit. 


Ata vecent London sale, what is known 
as “the petition silver-crown piece of 
Charles IL.’ brought the extraordinary 
price of $2,500. The last time it was 


sold was in 1881, when it brought 
$1,075. It is said to have been given 


hy Charles IT. to Lord Chancellor Clar- 
endon, and then to his son, who gave it 
to Lord Oxford, at whose sale, in 1742, 


it was bought for 380, and afterward 
sold for S60. It was then sold to the 


British Museum, and in 1811, at a sale 
of duplicates, again passed into private 


hands. 
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DOES THE WIND WHISTLE THROUGH |. 


YOUR WHISKERS ? 


IF IT DOES, THEN THIS IS NOT 


Foow ow ! 











But if you feel the need of hirsute adornment, you 
should send for one of my moustaches or goatees—or 
both. Cannot be told from the genuine production of 
nature. Just the proper thing for a little harmless mas- 
querading. Worn constantly you are made solid with all 
the girls. State color desired—brown, black or red. 
Moustache (superior), 12c. Goatee, 8c. 


E. VAN SCHAACK, 
61% Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVERY NOW AND THEN 


You will receive free in the mails, sample papers, mag 
azines, ete., if you send us 10 cents in silver, or 12 
cents in stamps, and have your name and address in 
serted in our PEOPLES’ and AGENTS’ DIREC- 
TORY which goes to publishers and advertisers every- 
where. To every one who sends as above, and men- 
tions PLAIN TALK, we will at onee mail FREE, an 
elegant book, containing a list of popular songs; the 
interpretation of Dreama (amusing,) and the Science 
of Palmistry. (Valuable to everybody.) The above 
is worth dollars to every one. We have been established 
12 years. Address, 


S. M. BOWLES, Bennington Vt. 


The Standard Thermometer 





A Reliable and Accurate Instrament. 
‘SIT MAIIAT Opel] 2q) £Q ayey 10] 





Three Sizes, 4in., 6in. and § in., $2.50 each. 


FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS: 


STANDARD THERMOMETER Co., 
PEABODY, MASS. 


JOB PRINTINC. 


100 Envelopes or Note Heads, 30c. by mail. 
Circulars, post-paid, 75c. 


EACLE JOB PRINT, Butler, O. 





500 4x7 








$185.00 in Confederate Money 
for 25 ets.; $600.00 for 50 cts. ; 
Catalogue and $100.00, 10 cents. 


F.C. SAWYER, 
Beauclerc, Fla. 


FR E Cut this out and send it to us, together 

with 15 2e. stamps, and we will send you 
THE YOUNG PROPLES COMPANION one year and insert 
your name in in our AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, and we 
will send you FREE a beautiful cabinet-size picture of 
our new President and Vice-President. Companion 
Pub Co., Box 25, Minneapolis, Minn. 





"FAL Silk Fringe ana tiaden Name Cards, Berap Pictures, 
my (iames, d&o., this told Band King and a Sample of genuine 
Cards (not pictures.) All only 4 comts, Star Tuaportiog Qos; Osdiz, Ohio. 











False Moustache and inustrated catalogue suly 10¢.; 3 

for 25c. THURBER & Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 
LADY Agents $10 a day SRE; new rubber undergar- 
ment. Mrs. H. F. LITTLE, Chicago, Il. 


COOD-BYE, my. torr; Good Bye a 


Derimentsin magic, and samp'e cards: Allonly 10 cents. Capital Card Oo., Columbus, Oblo. 


LADY 


0 Cents (silver) pays for our large semi-monthly, 3 
months and your name in Agents’ Directory. 

THE SOUTHERN PRESS, Smithfield, Va. 

HINT ON INSECT COLLECTING, 10¢. by mail. 

A book approved by the Agassiz Association. 

GEO. HL. RICHMOND, 210 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

MAGAZINE Story and comic papers, 1Vc. a pouna, 

by mail. Money refunded if not satis- 


fied. PRESS, Box 3259, New York City. 


| WAN 











AGENTS clear $150 Monthly with my new 
Rubber Undergarment, for ladies only. 
Proof free. Mrs. H. F, LirrLe, Chicago, 11. 

















the name and address of every agent. FOR 
A SPECIAL PURPOSE, Send quickly. Address 
W. E. MeCHRISTIE, 159 Main, Cincinnati, 0. 








ELECTRICITY Cures Catarrh 
Headache, ete. Agents make $50 


BOTTLE a day, either sex. Address: 


U. S. HOME MFG. CO., B. Dept., CHICAGO, ILL, 








A ? 50 SAMPLE of our “Nonpareil Portrait” for 1c. 
$ 6 Terms free. More good specialties than 
any house inthe ULS,. dwt the Thing. 

THE VONPARELL PHOTO COPYING CO., Cincinnatl 0. 








SO THING TO READ. We send a Big Pack- 

age of Magazines, Story Papers, Illustrated 
Journals, etc., for only l5c. or 3 packages, no 2 alike, for 
40c., postpaid. GOODSPEED NEWS AGENCY, DWIGHT. ILL. 


CHORT-HAND.  enenine Shore tind Lessons. 
1 





rHE HAVEN COLLEGE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


che 


$22 Chestnut Street, 





Daisy Telephone,com-| 12 Little 
plete, $1.00, Works|/Brown Jugs) 
perfectany distance.’ for 15 cts. 


lg. 0. DYKE, Manu’f'r, Akron, O. 











OYS AND GIRLS! GOLDEN DAWN, a hand. 
some illustrated story paper (like Youth’s Compan- 
ion) sent four weeks on trial for 10c. silver. Address: 
GOLDEN DAWN, Detroit, Mich. 2 grand serials just 


commenced, 
AGENTS WANTED on commission. 40 PER 
CENT paid to sell our house- 
hold goods, used by every family. Send 10 ets. to pay 
postage on sample box and terms, Address: 
BRADFORD ME'’G, CO., BRADFORD, MICH. 


FREE You will receive hundreds of Samples, 
Catalogues, Papers, Magazines, etc., by 
sending 10c silver to have your name and address 
inserted in the Old Reliable Agents’ Directory 
which goes to firms all over the U.8. A copy of 


irectory sent to each name. Mention this paper, 
re OUDSPEED, Pub., Dwight, Kit, 


WANTED FOR SECRET SERVICE. 


Intelligent young men, capable of acting as detec- 
tives. For full particulars, address THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECRET SERVICE (Incorporated), No. 
834 Broadway, New York City. 


MACIC TRICKS 


AND—— 
lugglers’ Goods for Amusement and 
Stage Performing. 


Send 15 cents in stamps for large Tustrated 
Catalogue, Price List free. 


OTTO MAURER, 321 Bowery, New York. 


E A DRUMMER over the country, visit all the 


coanassishitiiedtiieninmaiansenimmtemaacaaticeetg: tera | Ge EO, ee ree 

thing worth secing and talking about? If so be a drummer, or com- 
mercial traveler. Theo DRUMMER is = power in the land. Millions of 
dollars worth of goods are sold annually by the DRUMMER, Thousands of 
men and women make large sums of money as Commercial Travelers; 
$20,000 A YEAR and all EXPENSES aro paid to many first-class drummers, 
and asalary of $6,000 a year and all expenses is not considered big pay by the 
ordinarily good traveling salesman. ($20,000 a yoar means $400 « week and is 
j st double the salary of the Vice-President of the United States.) Any in- 
telligent, shrewd young man may becomes successful DRUMMER if hestar's 
right, Our wonderful new book, **‘A MAN OF SAMPLES,” gives just the 
information needed, not only as to how to start right, but how to GO AITEAD. 
Ittells all about the men to be met while ‘ton the road.” It isfullof keen 
business points from the pen of a successful merchant (Mr, Wm. H. Maher), 
who has not only beeu “on the road” but has been bookkeeper, buyer and head 
ofa house doing a large trade, and is now considered A MILLIONAIRE. He 
knows and tells all the tricks and manners and gossips of the drummer. The 
book opens up many business secrets and devotes a special chapter to theoon- 
sideration of * Smart Alecks’? as viewed from the drummer's standpoint. 
E ery young man who expects or desires to be successful should read this 
book. Old traveling men, on the road for years, can get information worth 
hundreds and thousands of dollars from “A MAN OF SAMPLES.” and 
those who don’t want ** information” or ** instruction” will be glad to compare 
the author's experiences with their ewn, and rejoice that some one hasso ably 
shown the ups and dewns of the universal and untiring drummer, Sent post. 
paid for only 350 or 760 in cloth. Send 2o stamps,or postal-note Address, 


F. L. Hopepon, 12 Perkins Ave., Hyde Park, Mass. 




















‘Would you like to travel all 








Natural History N otes. 
~ Contributions to this department are aolicited from 


all readers, Questions will be answered by competent 
authorities, 





A Strange Milker. 


One day, not long since, while making 
a short cut to reach the train, I crossed 
a piece of woods in which was a thicket. 
The day was very sultry and I had just 
pulled my handkerchief from my pocket 
to wipe the perspiration from my face, 
when I was suddenly astonished to hear 
a strange noise. I listened but could 
not tell where the sound came from; I 
stepped into the bushes where a peculiar 
scene met my sight. Entangled in the 
middle of the thicket was a brown cow, 
which was bleeding from the nose and 
snorting fearfully. Her eyes were in- 
flamed and her full attention was given 
to something behind her. I stepped 
where I was able to see behind her, 
when I observed a large snake, of a 
grayish ash color, with three rows of 
dark spots along its back and _ sides, 
sucking her. Luckily a large stick lay 
near my feet, 1 quickly picked it up and 
being unobserved by the snake, aimed 
a blow at it. As I hit it, it fell to the 
ground apparently dead. I was just 
thinking how easily I had killed it, 
when its senses evidently returned and 
it tried hard to make its escape, when 
I threw a sharp rock upon it and killed 
it. The snake was about three feet 
long, and very fat; he had been very 
likely an old hand at this business. I 
have often heard about milk-snakes but 
this was the first one I had ever seen 


in the act. 
W. F. PRESLEY. 
Inwood, N. Y. 


+> 
Salmon Fishing. 


It is quite certain that in the early 
part of the present century, salmon 
abounded in most of the rivers flowing 
into the Atlantic, along the coast of our 
northern States. Connecticut, Merrimac, 
Penobscot, and Kennebec, each of the 
above rivers were noted for the quality 
as well as the quantity of their salmon, 
but the salmon were. gradually driven 
away, by the constant increase of manu- 
facturing concerns, along the shores of 
these rivers. 

In the extreme northern -part of New 
Brunswick is the hay, town, and country 
of Gaspe, noted for its three fine salmon 
rivers, York, St. John, and Dartmouth. 
None of these rivers are accesible, except 
by a wagon road along the shore of 
which the mail is carried between Camp- 
belton and Gaspe. Three times a week 
the ‘‘ Admiral,” once the private yacht 
of Gen. Grant, leaves Dalhousie for 
Gaspe. 

The most characteristic of all is the 
salmon pools; here the water is very deep 
and dark, and large rocks lie beneath 
the surface. Here the salmon _ live, 
where the waters are broken, for days at 
atime. Joshua Robinson Woodman is 
certainly the oldest settler in the upper 
part, over 80 years of age, he can still 
distinguish the splash of a salmon for 
nearly a quarter of a mile away. 

Came WILLOW. 
tee 

The invention of stereotype printing 
belongs to William Gid, a Scotch gold- 
smith, who first designed this method 
at Edinburg, in 1736. 


hull, Il, 
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| Exchanges. 


Exchange notices are inserted free of charge, but it 
must be understood that we can take no Feeponatnality 
concerning exchanges effected by means of this depart- 
ment, neither will the reliability of exchangers be guar- 
anteed. To avoid any misunderstanding in the matter, 
it would be advisable for those contemplating exchang- 
ing to write for particulars to the addresses before send- 
ing the articles desired. Notices must be plainly and 
concisely written and on one side of the paper only. 
Send as often as you vlease, but not more than one no- 
tice for asingle issue. Notices of more than 40 words not 
inserted, Free to subscribers only. 











Rudge Coventry rotary tandem tricycle, all nickel- 
lated, for a gasoline launch, GRO. A. RITTINGER, 83 
ast 10th St., New York City. 55 


IT have a large number of good receipts to exchange 
for books pertaining to Hlectricity. EK. D. MELVILLE, 
924 Upland St., Chester, Pa. 49 

The Hand-book of Coins, Stamps and Relics, for a 
copy of the American Philatelist, Vol. I1I., No. 7 or 8. 
C. W. STUTESMAN, Bunker Hill, Ind. 49 

Have Nos, of the Boys “ Home Library,” books 
bound in cloth by Optic and other authors to sell or ex- 
change. Send for list, J. R. K.,447 Elk Street, Albany, 
IN. Xe Ou 


125 mixed foreign stamps for every 100 square cut 
envelope stamps. 75 mixed foreign stamps for 50 3c. 
or 654 on U.S. stamps. EK. A. RIDENOUR, Wood- 

v 

A 6x10 Prouty lever self-inking press, good as new, 
for a 50 in. standard Columbia bicycle in good con- 
dition. Write to CHAS. A, THACHER, 629 N. 12th St,, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 50 

I have afew RARE U.S. Dept. Env. that I want to 
exchange for a ed he fe outfit, or typewriter. 
Correspondence invited with collectors. W. L. R. 
TILTON, Prairie Depot, O. 49 

An elegant went album, padded silk plush, extension 
clasp, 44 card and cabinet openings, new; also 22-eal. 
revolver, to sell cheap or exchange. Write; all an- 
swered. B. MICKEL, Oswego, N. Y. 49 

Seventy-five cents worth of foreign stamps for an un- 
used 7-cent War Department. $1.25 worth for a used 
or unused 24-cent Treasury Department. One of each 
wanted. Writefirst. KE. A. RIDENOUR, Woodhull, TL. 


Will exchange a single-barrel shot-gun, 7-shot revol- 
ver, and a two-bladed horn handle pocket knife (total 
value $12), for cloth bound books, rare postage stamps, 
or for self-inking printing press. WM. SUTHERLAND, 
Viola, N. Y- 49 

If you want a dog for a pet, hunter or watch dog, get 
a Cooker Spaniel. ‘They are handsome, intelligent and 
not expensive, For sale at Mount Waite Kennel, So. 
Framingham. Address, O. B. GILMAN, 40 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 55 
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Wanted: Nos, 1, 3, 4, vol. xiii, of ‘‘Outing” vol 
viii, of “St. Nicholas,” and the copies of “Golden Days’’ 
containing the Story of the Spoondrifters, Will give 
fine exchange for any of the above. Ovis I. FRISEY, 
A. P. A. No. 168, San Jose, Cal, 61 


A cabinet of minerals, worth #35; a ten-foot canvas 
canoe and sail; a collection of old coins: a fountain pen, 
and a open-faced silver watch (lot worth #48), for a 3S 
or 40 inch, Columbia bicycle or a safety. HK. Nock, 
13 Sackett St., Providence, R. I. 4 


To rent, sea shore cottage, furnished, near the rail- 
road. Healthy location, mineral spring on grounds, 
possessing healing virtue. Also asmall farm to rent 
near the sea, early land. Female grey squirrel wanted 
Healthy, tame and kind. Address, with stamp, I1., 

36, Wells, Maine. 55 

To exchange a watch and chain, needs slight repairs; 
asmall printing outfit, type, ink, ete.; a pair of keyless 
skates; 1 hound volume Youth’s companion (whole 
value $8.00), to exchange for a good egg cabinet with 
not less than 8 drawers or a 32 in. bicyele. Address 
A. R. HUTCHINSON, Gaines, Orleans Co., N. Y 49 


A lovely complexion and beautiful hair within reach 
of all; nothing hurtful or poisonous; combination of 
fruits and flowers; a remedy which heals and beautities 
atonce, Simple, cheap, and reliable. Agents wanted, 
Liberal terms, particulars, five cents. Address: H 
Box 36, Wells, York Co., Maine, 5 








” 








MATRIMONIA Paper. Send us 10c. and we will 

send you for 3 months the best 
matrimonial paper published yet. It contains adver- 
tisements from hundreds of ladies and gentlemen want- 
ing correspondents for amusemeut and matrimony. To 
every one who will return this ad. with their order, we 
will send, FREE samples of our beautiful Stamp 
Photos, Address: 


YOUTH’S RESCUE, Box 40, Minneapolis, Minn 
CUT THIS OUT Any one, old or young, who wish 

es to receive for years to come 
hundreds of free samples of newspapers, magazines, 
circulars, calalognes, visiting cards and novelties of all 
kinds, should send 10c¢. and have their name and address 
published in our New Agent's Directory, which is sent 
to dealers all over U. S. and Canada, wanting agents. 
Copy containing name sent everyone answering this 
advertisement. Cut this outand write your name and 


address on the lines below, and send it, w ith your dime 
to COMPANION PUB. CO., Box 25, Minneapolis, Minn. 








TH 


E “EUREKA TYPE WRITER 


Combines Usefulness. Amusement and Instruction. 








Cheap. 
Durable, 
Practical. 
Accurate. 


Novel. 


LEAL : 
Ee TERRES 


ONLY $2.00. Useful. 


AMUSING. 


BY BOWE 






Instructive 
Profitable 
Staple 


TAR Aw aH 
QLEASE CHL wA wt KN 
FJD LL LA 
: COVA 

YOURS NER TIN 
SOR \LACE- 


——— 


THE MERITS AND CHEAPNESS OF THIS MACHINE CALL FORTH THE HIGH- 
EST PRAISE AND TESTIMONIALS FROM HUNDREDS, BECAUSE 


ist, It will write. 


2d, It will write good. 


3d, It will write fast with very 


little practice. 4th, It weighs but a few ounces. 5th, It can be carried 


in the pocket. 6th, It will last a 


lifetime. 7th, It is so simple a child 


can operate it. 8th, It cannot break or get out of order. 9th, It will do 
as good work as any Typewriter made, and ({Oth, It 


COSTS BUT $2.00. 


Address all orders to 


ad, Gr. 


im FNS 
SO. AMBOY, N. J. 
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CONDUCTED BY “ F1sco.” 





Address all communications pertaining to this De- 
partment to EDGAR D. MELVILLE, Puzzle Editor PLAIN 
TALK, 924 Upland Street, Chester, Pa, 


Answers to Last Month's Puzzles. 


No. 1: 


G 
ALE 
GLOVE 
EVA 
E 
No. 2; STEAMSHIP. 
No, 3: 
MICE 
IRON 
Ge OsiaD 


ENDS 
<6 


New Puzzles. 


No. 1: DIAMOND, 


1. A letter. 


2. A popular beverage. 

3. A drudge. 

4, A girl’s name. 

5. A letter. 

MEKE. 

No. 2. PIED BOY’S NAMES. 

1. Arnkf. 

2. Waodrh., 

3. Erdekricf. 

4, Ledraf. 

5. Noeinhj. 
No. 3: SQUARE. 


. An arrow. 
. Above. 
3. A boy’s name. 
A; > Error: 
Frisco. 


PRIZES. 


For the first complete list of answers 
25 cents. For the first incomplete list 
10 cents. Only subscribers can compete. 


PALAVER., 


“Mystic” of Chester, Pa., is conducting 
his puzzle department in ‘‘Vade Meeum,” 
in a very interesting manner. We wish 
him suecess. 


———— 


The publishers of PLAr TALK, a month- 
ly paper issued at New York City, have 
made quite a hit among the young peo- 
ple by their prize word hunts, and the 
idea ist a bad one either, for the sue- 
cessful ones must do much hard studying 
in order to win. Puan TALK is an ad- 
mirable little paper, full of all sorts of 
reading which bright boys and girls 
like, but wisely draws the line at any- 
thing of the “ blood and thunder”? char- 
acter.—Sentinel, Lawrence, Mass. 





~— Puzziedom. |A GRAND 








SUMMER OFFE 


ed 


! 


Until the first of September, 1889, we will give free to each person WhO Sends 50c. 
for a year’s subscription to 


—=-S PLAIN TALK<=- 


(and 10 cents additional for postage), any one book mentioned in the following list. 
12mo. in size, and 


A Bachelor’s Blunder. W.Z£.Norris. 
A Cardinal Sin, Conway. 

Adam Bede. £Zyot. 

fEsop’s Fables. ed 

Allan Quartermain. Haggard. 

A Lucky Young Woman. 

A House Party. Onida, 

A Fallen Idol. /. Anstey. 

A Modern Circe. The Duchess. 
Anne Grey. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

American Chesterfield. 

As in a Looking Glass. F.C.PArlips. 
American Notes. Dickens. 

A Trooper’s Adventures. 

Arabian Nights. 

A Tale of Three Lions. Haggard. 
A Terrible Temptation. Reade. 

A Wicked Girl. Mary Cectl Hay. 


A Peep at Number Five. TZrusta. 
Arnold’s Poems. 
American Humorists. Hawe7s. 


Bacon’s Essays. 

Bag of Diamonds. Geo. M Fenn. 
Baptized with a Curse. 

Beaton’s Bargain. Mrs.Alexander. 
Beecher, Henry Ward, Life of. 
Bede’s Charity. Hesba Stretton. 
Biographical Sketches. Martineau. 
Bonaparte. De Puy. 

Bound by a Spell. Conway. 
Books 6i Sins and Ballads. 

pear Jase Ward. 

Barnaby Rudge. Dichens. 

Boy Conqueror. 

Boy’s Own Book of Indoor Sports. 
Boy’s Own Book of Outdoor Sports. 
Brief Biographies. Sviles. 
British Female Poets. 

Browning, Mrs. Poems. 
Browning, Robt. Poems, 

Bryant’s Poems. 

Buffon’s Natural History. 

Buds and Blossoms. 7..S. Arthur. 
Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
Burns’ Poetical Works. 

3yron’s Poetical Works. 

Brown's Bible Dictionary. 

3rown’s Concordance. 

By Woman's Wit. Adexander. 


Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge. 
Charles XII., Life of. Voltaire. 
Calhoun, J. C., Life of. /enhins. 
California, History of. Frost. 


Camille. Dumas. 

Campbell's Poetical Works. 

Carl Bartlett, a Story for Boys. 
Children of the Abbey. Roche. 
Chinese Gordon. Forbes. 


Cloister and the Hearth. Jeade. 
Comic Speaker. 

Corinne. De Stae/. 

Course of Creation. Amderson. 


Court and Times of George IV. 
Charlotte and Lucy Temple. 
Cressy’s Battles, 

Dwyer’s Builder. 

Dante’s Inferno. 

Dawn. Haggard. 

David Copperfield. Dickens. 
Dombey and Son. Dickens. 
Dickens’ Child’s England. 
Dickens’ Christmas Stories, 
Dickens’ Character Sketches. 

Dr. Jekylland Mr Hyde. Stevenson. 
Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Don Quixote, 

Dora Thorne. Braeme. 

Daniel Deronda, £ifet. 

Dick Chevelry. Kingston. 
Duke's Secret, Braeme. 

East Lynne. Wood. 
Economical Cook Book. 

Eliot’s, George. Poems. 
Elizabeth, the Exiles of Siberia. 
Emerson’s Essays. 

English Harry, a Story for Boys. 
Europe. H/orace Greeley. 

Evil Genius. Collins. 
Explorations and Adventures. 
Famous Boys. Page. 

Famous Men, 
Fair Women, 
Family Cyclopedia. 
Faust. Goet ‘ 
Felon’s Bequest. Ds Borsgobey. 
Frozen Pirate. Russedd, 

Favorite Poems. 

Felix Holt. 7Zfot. 

Five Weeks ina Balloon. Verne. 
Flowers From Fairy Land, Smith. 


Address plainly: 


Mrs. Forrester. 
Williams. 


Rach one is 


andsomely hound in cloth and gold. The regular 
price of the books is $1.00 each. 


Footprints of Fate. 

France, History of. Yonge. 
Germany, History of. Yonge. 
Gems of Prose and Poetry. 
Goethe’s Poetical Works. 
Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. 

Good Measure. Erickson. 

Gracie Goodwin, a Story for Girls. 
Great Expectations. Dickens. 
Grandfather's Chair. Hawthorne, 
Grimm’s Household Stories. 
Gulliver’s Travels. Szi/t. 


Phillis. Duchess. 
Prince of Argolis, 
Perfect Etiquette. 
Petrarch, 

Picket Line and Camp Fire Stories, 
Pickwick. Dickens. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan, 
Plantation Jim. A/udge. 

Poe Poetical Works, 

Poe’s Tales. 

Poets of America, Cheever. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. 


Smith. 


Hawthorne’s Champion Book of Practical Letter Writer. 


Recitations and Dialogues, 
Handy Andy. Lover. 
Household Poems. . 

Heine’s Poems. 
Hoods’s Poetical Works. 


Highways of Literature. Pryde. 
Homer’s Iliad. 

Homer’s Odyssey. 

Hours with the Bible. Gerhze. 


Houston, Sam, Life and Achieve- 
ments. Lester. 

Hoyle’s Games. 

Hind’s Disease of the Horse. 

Hugo’s Poetical Works. 


Hemans. 
Hard Times. Dickens. 
Hypatia. Kingsley. 


I Have Lived and Loved. 
Imitation of Christ. A'Aem/7s. 
In the Forecastle. .Cleveland. 
Ingelow’s Poetical Works. 
Ivanhoe. Scott. 

ack and Three Jills. F.C. PAivips. 
ackson, Andrew, Life of. 

ane Eyre. Bronte. 

ess. Haggard. 

oe Miller’s Jest Book. 

ohn Halifax. Afulock. 

eble’s Christian Year. 

King Arthur. Mudock. 
Kidnapped. Stevenson. 
Kit Carson. 
Knowledge of Living Things. Be//. 
Knickerbocker. /rving. 
Keat’s Poetical Works. 
Kingsley’s Poetical Works. 
King Solomon’s Mines. //ageard. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. Braddon, 
Lady Valworth’s Diamonds. 
Lalla Rookh, Moore. 
Lamb's Essays. 
Land of the Kangaroo, 
Lamplighter. Cummins, 
Language of Flower, 
Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer. 
Last of the Mohicans. Coofer. 
Life Among the Mormons, 
London by Day and Night. 
Lowell. 

Living or Dead, Conway. 

Little Dorritt. Dickens. 
Longfellow’s Poems. 
Lucille. Meredith. 
Mar pees Memoirs. 
McCau ay’s Essays. 
Maid, Wife or Widow. Mrs, Alex- 

ander. 
Mason's Farrier and Cattle Book. 
Marcus Aurelius, Thoughts of. 
Meredith’s Poetical Works. 
Mathias Sandorf. Verne. 
Michael Strogoff. Verne. 
Middlemarch. £/fot. 
Mosses from an Old Manse, 
Mill on the Floss. £//of, 
Milton’s Poetical Works, 
Mayor of Casterbridge. Hardy. 
Mohawks. Braddon, 
Molly Bawn. Duchess. 
Mexico and Maximilian. Had/. 
Moore’s Poetical Works, 
Mulock’s Poetical Works, 


Munchausen. 
. My Husband and I. To/sfo?. 
Mysterious Island. Verne. 


Misadventures of John Nicholson. 
New Arabian Nights. Stevenson, 
Not Like Other Girls. Carey. 
Old Curiosity Shop. Dickens. 
Oliver Twist. 

Outdoor Life in Europe. Thwing. 
Once again. Mrs. Forrester. 
Paris with Pen and Pencil, 
Proctor’s Poetical Warks. 
Prince Otto. Stevenson. 

Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre. 
Paradise Lost. MM¢flton, 

Peep 0’ Day Boys. Banim. 


Prairie Boys. Mudge. 
Pretty Miss Bellew. Theo. Gift. 
Prose Writers of America, 
Ralph Foster. #7. S.A. 
Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. 
Rocky Mountain Adventures, 
Romance of a Poor Young Man. 
Romantic Stories from Swiss His 
tory. 
Romola, £ilfot. 
Rossetti (Dante) Poems, 
Rory O’Moore. Lover. 
Russian Fairy Tales. 
Sheridan, Life of Gen. P. H. 
Sabina Zembra. Black. 
Sanford and Merton. 
Scheherazade. F. Warden. 
Schiller’s Poems, 
Scenes of Clerical Life. fot. 
Saddle and Sabre. Start. 
Secret of Her Life. Jenkins. 
Shadow of Sin. Braeme. 
Self Help. Swz7les. 
Scott’s Poetical Works. 
Scottish Chiefs. Porter. 
- eare. 
She. Haggard. 
Shelley. en 
Sketch Book. Jrving. 
Social Vicissitudes. 7. C. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
Stories from American History. 
Silas Marner. Z/fot. 
Sesame and Lilies, Ete. Ruskin. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith, 
Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. 
‘Tasso. 
Tennyson, 
Terrors of the Sea. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. Porter. 
The Soldier’s Boy. Mudge. 
The Parisian Detective. 
The Dean and His Daughter, 
C. Phillips. 
The Golden Hope. 
Russell, 
The Nine of Hearts. Faryeon. 
The Outsider. Hawley Smart. 
The Merry Men and Other Tales 
and Fables. Stevenson, 
Tangles Unravelled, Ximébal. 
The pen mang Aimard. 
The Death of Ivan Huth. 
The Duchess. Duchess. 
Tales from Spanish History. 
The Christmas Stocking. 
‘Thompson’s Poetical Works, 
Thrilling Adentures, 
Tom Brown, /Alughes. 
Tour of the World in 80 Days. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea. Verme. 
Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne. 
Tristam Shandy, Sterne. 
‘Texar’s Revenge. Verne. 
Uncle Max, Carey. 
Uncommercial Traveler, 
Utopia. More. 
Uarda, Ebers. 
Vicar of Wakefield. Coldsmith. 
Virginia Housewife. 
Virgil. 
Vathek. Beckford. 
Whittier’s Poems. 
Weem’s Life of Franklin. 
Wild Life in Oregon. 
Willis’ Poetical Works. 
Witch's Head. Haggard. 
Wooing of the Water Witch. Dod- 
dorne. 
Young Adventurer. 
Young Man’s Friend. 
Young Folk’s Book of Birds. 
Young Folk’s Natural History. 
Wee Wifle. Carey. . 
Wooed and Married. Carey. 
Widow Bedott Papers. Whitcher. 


Phillips. 


F. 
W. Clark 


Tolstoi. 


Dickens. 


PLAIN TALK PUBLISHING CO., P. 0. BOX 3259, N. Y. CITY. 
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Do 






And do 


= 
i¢ 


you can do this? , 
know you can SAVE MONEY by doing it? — 


Read, Preserve, 


Fe 


Do you know how 


Albums, 
Artists’ Materials. 
Books, 
Clothing, 
Carpets, 
Crockery, 
; Canned Goods. 
Dress Goods, 
Dresses, 
Engravings, 
Furniture, 
Fire Arms, 


Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Glass Ware. 


Groceries, 
- Infants’ Outfits, 
Jewelry, 
Knives, 


Millinery Goods, 


Musical Instruments, 
Medicines, 
Notions and Novelties, 
Printing Material, 
Picture Frames, 
Stationery, 
Silver Ware, 
Sporting Goods, 


Shoes, 
Teas and Coffees, 
Underwear, 
Watches, 
&C., &C. 








THE 


MARKETS: 


OF THE 





MEPROFOLIS) hein, 





OPEN TO THE SUBSCRIBERS 


PLAIN TALK. 
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Purchasing Department 


—OFr— 


PLAIN TALK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


5 BEEKMAN STREET, 


N. Y. CITY. 





This department has been organized for 
the purpose of giving the subseribers of 
PLAIN TALK the benetit of access to the great 
stores and markets of New York. Nowhere 
else can the purchaser find sueh a variety 
from which to select, and nowhere else can 
the eareful buyer secure so much for his 
money. 

WHO CAN USE IT. 

Every Subseriber to PLAIN TALK is entitled 
to use this department, without any charge 
for commissions or services, so long as his 
subseription is kept paid. Those not sub 
seribers are charged a commission of 10 per 


‘*I9}¥B[ puss puv zoded 
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1 want to Buy Goods at the Great New York Stores ? 


Save Money, 











cent. on any purchases of $5.00 or less; 
over $5.00, 5 per cent. 


and Be Happy. WHAT CAN 


this department can 
arrangements With 


we can furnish 
3 


But it is idle to go on. The stores and 
marts of New York are filled with the prod- 
ucts of all parts of the world, and through 
this department every subseriber may have 
access to them, even though he elaims 
Texas or Dakota as his home, and pur- 
chase as freely as though a resident of the 
metropolis. Aye, and even to a_ better 
advantage, for our trained buyers know 
where to go for bargains, and are not to be 
deceived either as to price or quality. They 
are known and their custom is desired, and 
the latest and freshest goods are always 
brought to their attention. 

HOW GOODS ARE SENT. 

No charge is made for packing and 
shipping goods, unless where actual expense 
is incurred. ‘Transportation is always at 
the expense of the purchaser. Small pack- 
ages can usually be best sent by mail; 
larger ones either by express or freight, 
according to character, size, distance, etc. 
In all cases the best interests of the pur- 
chaser are consulted. 

HOW MUCH MONEY TO SEND. 

In all cases state plainly and clearly, just 
what you want, and about what you are 
willing to pay for it. Then send money 
enough to cover your estimate of expense, 
including postage, if you wish goods sent 
by mail. You can pay express or freight 
charges when goods are received. Postage 
on books is 1 cent for every two ounces, or 
about 10 cents on the ordinary dollar book. 
Postage on most kinds of-merchandise is 1 
cent for each ounce. Packages can be 
registered for 10 cents additional, regard 
less of weight, and we recommend having 
this done when valuable goods are sent by 
mail, 

HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Send by Express Money Order, TP. 0. 
Money Order, Cashier’s Draft on New York, 
or by Currency in Registered Letter, at our 


There is practically no limit to what 


lines, and can supply anything legitimate. 
Space will not permit us to enumerate but 
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BE BOUGHT. 


do for you. We have 
leading houses in all 
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risk. Remittances made in any other form 
will be at the risk of the sender. Smail 
amounts can usually be sent in an ordinary 
letter with perfect safety, but we wish it 
understood that we take no risks. Amounts 
of less than $1.00 may be sent in 1 and 2 
cent postage stamps, but they must be in 
sheets, that is not torn apart.. 

When goods are shipped a memorandum 
bill is sent by the same mail, and any bal- 
ance in our hands, belonging to the sub- 
seriber, is returned to him, unless he is a 
regular patron, and requests us to place the 
balance to his eredit, in which case a credit 
slip is sent. 


SAMPLES AND QUESTIONS. 

Samples of many articles, dress goods 
particularly, can be sent on request, if post- 
age is forwarded, but in such cases the 
order should be returned as speedily as 
possible, or the echoice made ,.may be 
unobtainable. Questions in regard to any 
matters pertaining to this department will 
be cheerfully and promptly answered, pro 
vided stamps for return postage are inclosed 
with the letter of inquiry. If this is neg- 
lected do not be surprised if no attention 1s 
viven your letter, The better way 1s to 
enclose a stamped envelope addressed to 
yourself, 


FINALLY. 

It is our earnest desire to_make this 
department of the utmost value to our 
subseribers and to this end we heartily 
invite all to use it freely. Small as well 
as large orders will have careful atten- 
tion, and if any further particulars are 


desired they will be furnished by mail. 
Address plainly, 
PLAIN TALK PUBLISHING Co., 
5 Beekman St., 
New York City. 
P. O. Box 3269. 


On a single order you can save more than the cost of subscription, and get the best goods and styles. 
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Mr. CHicaGco TRAMP. 
die-any-minnite underneath. 


The Indian Method of Counting. 
Most of the Indian dialects are curious 
and amusing, and the words quite dif- 
The 
sounds have no English equivalent, being 
nothing more than a 


ficult for a learner to pronounce. 
series of grunts 
To give an idea of their oddity we have 
attempted to reproduce in 
system of counting: 


print their 


One, haou-mukh, or some use matto; 
Two, kawk or kawko; 
Three, vike or vy-kee; 
Four, kihk-kee or kee-ukh; 
Five, huesta, hwu-esta or 
SIX, choo-ta-pee or chowit : 
Seven, weeva or kway-va; 
Might, kih-kih or kee-kee ; 
Nine, hoomo; 
Ten, westomamma or hu-westo-’ni; 
Yes, ee-you, breath drawn in without 
vocal utterance; no, pee-ach ; 
25 cents, kawk ree-al (two bits): 
10 cents, ko-mah-ko ree-al. 


hoosta 3 


Domestic Sewing Machine Company 











OF ROOM. 


Now thin, gintlemen, move up a bit and give us a sate, while I lay this bit o’ 


As I was sayin’, forninst the while, to Meester Sullivan— 


A Pleased Subscriber. 
To the Editor of PLAIN TALK. 

The ordered back numbers of your 
paper and the free book duly to hand. | 
am very much obliged to you for send- 
ing me such a nice and valuable book, 
which I think cannot be bought in any 
store for less than $1.50. Being a stamp 
collector, the Philatelic Department will 
1ave the most interest for me, not alone 
though, for every other department as 
well, is worth a good deal to me. I ad- 
Vise everybody to pay the small sum of 
50 cents for one year’s subscription, and 
get reading matter of all kinds, which is 


worth 100 times the cost of the paper. 
Chicago, June 9th. A. E. F. 


—_ +++ 


Balance of power, to assure the inde- 
pendency of states and control the ambi- 
tions of sovereigns, was first laid down 
as a principle by Italian politicians of 
the fifteenth century, on the invasion of 
Charles VIII. of France, A. D. 1494. 





KELI’S COMPENDIUMS are recognized as the 
best, most simple and complete method of teaching 
PENMANSHIP ever published. No one desiring 
to be considered a good penman ean afford to be 
without one. We became possessed of quite a lot 
ata merely nominal price, and propose to give the 
readers of PLAIN TALK the benefit of the bargain 
we secured. Thus we offer you a 


Caskell's 
—— Compendium 


—FOR— 


—25c.— 


or just one-quarter the publishers’ price for the 
very same article. The very latest edition—noth- 
ing added; nothing left out. As they will go off 
rapidly, *twould be well to ORDER NOW, or you 
inay be too late. 


MYERS &- co., 


6142 PATCHEN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


















ARNO MUSIC wo 
so ROLLER 


Yt SS 






ANY TUNE. Cylinders, 


MAGI Cir 


Electric Mechanical Novelties, §c, 


Conmogaes 0. 
HARBAOCH & OO., 809 Filbert st. Philada, Pa 


CHEAP READINC. 


In order to dispose of a large stock of literary papers. 
magazines, amateur and philatelic papers, we will sen¢ 
grepeid a large bundle to any address for only 10 cents. 
Send now and have something entertaining to read. 


Address: 





E. D. MELVILLE, 
CHESTER, PA. 


924 UPLAND 8T., 
Buys a postal on which 
to send us your address 


ONE CENT and receive by return 


mail our paenphles, “Tlow to get Correspondence for 
Fun, Self-Improvement and Matrimony.” Address: 
THE P. C. AGENCY, Al, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


SHORTHAND PUPILS and ACENTS Wanted. 
ituatio. 8; big pay. C.W. LooMIs. Agt., Waterbury, Ct. 


FRE 








SAMPLES Fine Cards. Send Stamp. 
World Oard Co.,71 Green St., Cin. O. 


Cor. Broadway & 14th St., (Union Square,) New York. 2 








Designing, Stamping, Braiding, Embroidery, Knitting Silk. Material 


for all kinds of Fancy Needle Work. Filloselle and Wash Silks. 


Fine Hand Embroideries. 


Large variety of Mouchoir and 


Glove Cases. 


Stitching to order on all materials. 


Dress and Folding Skirt Forms. 


Trimmed 


and Untrimmed Baskets. 











In our GLOVE Department there will be found Kid and Fabrick QGloyes of the finest 
quality, prominent among which are the famous ** Salon”? Kid, every pair guaranteed. 


Buy the Light Running Domestic, 


The most desirable for all general purposes. 





Salesroom: Broady ay & 14th St., (Union Square.) N. Y. 
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